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SOME REACTIONS. 


HE musical critic is not an object that calls forth 
much sympathy. His labours, mainly in the 
art of sitting still, are herculean. For some 
nine months in the year he rolls his stone 

up an impossible hill, but no one thinks of giving 
him a passing thought as he sinks baffled to the 
ground at the end of the season: there is not much 
necessity for his existence, and the critic himself, if he 
be worth his salt, feels the truth of that. Personally, 
the ineffectiveness of criticism came home to me with 
peculiar force the other morning. In a lull towards the 
end of the month I sought some rest in the country. I 
could not find it, because a thousand and one birds 
began their concerto as soon as the sky had turned green 
before the rising of the sun. For half an hour, while I 
tried to keep my eyes closed and the wheel of my brain 
stationary, a contralto bird sang a passionate solo to the 
accompaniment of thestaccato chirping of sparrows—it was 
the converse of a violin concerto. Finding it impossible 
to sleep—my critical faculties being too strong—I 
wandered forth on to a dewy common. The sun was 
up, and an hour later everything was awake. Even the 
bees—Tennyson’s “innumberable bees”—had begun a 
drowsy buzzing in the lime trees, and the buds of the 
furzes crackled as the sun baked them. It was good to 
be alive—the air, as the translation of Wagner's Prize 
song hath it, was filled with scent distilled. But I can 
never come close to nature, and feel her breath on my 
cheek, without being painfully aware how, as a critic, 
I encumber the earth. The gossip of the opera-house 
and concert-room and the splitting of critical straws 
seem to me then so needless. And, worse than all, so 
much music will not bear thinking of in the open air. 

I particularly refer to operas, because they are hope- 
lessly artificial, not only in dramatic form but also in 
their emotional content. Has it never struck you that 
the emotional expression in all operas, except perhaps in 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, is the merest caricature of what 
human beings feel? There is the anguish of Tristan, 
for instance. He is meant to be delirious, of course, 
but the orchestra magnifies that delirium until it is no 
longer human ; nor sitting on that common in the early 
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morning could I realize the love duet of the two. The 
music is a gross exaggeration of what Tristan and 
Isolde may be supposed to have felt. That love duet 
takes place in the cool of night in a garden. One hears 
the hunting horns in the distance, and one feels the 
sudden cold breath of night air stirring the leaves of 
the trees. Man is part of nature ; he cannot sever the 
bond that binds him to her; and the most callous of men 
is sensitive to her moods. In that garden, to the rustling 
of the leaves and in the night scent of grass and flowers 
and earth—ah, that scent of earth !—a man and woman 
in love would be silent. But naturally that would not 
suit the composer’s book. You have here a love duet, 
and the audience must be stirred beyond themselves ; 
so, if you are a Wagner, you overtop all the love music 
that has ever been written ; you leave nature behind you, 
and Tristan and Isolde are merely the texts for an 
orchestral and vocal rhetoric of love. If you area 
Gounod you merely express the surface sentiment of 
the love scene; you catch its atmosphere and no 
more. I hope ardent Wagnerians will not misunder- 
stand me. No one can admire the music of that 
love duet more than I do, and at Covent Garden, 
in an artificial atmosphere amid artificial men and 
women, it invariably affects me deeply; but it was 
hardly thinkable the other morning on that common. 
I have felt the same thing at Bayreuth between the acts 
of Parsifal. After the first act you emerge into the 
sunlight of a summer afternoon—so much more magical 
than Klingsor’s Garden ; after the second act the low 
hills are purple against the after-math of the sunset. 
Wagner supposed that the placing of his theatre in the 
midst of a garden would be friendly to his art. To 
me it is a perpetual touchstone by which one may test 
its artificiality. As a matter of fact, this garden-theatre 
idea is an interesting index to Wagner’s cast of mind. 
It would never have occurred to him, I am sure, that 
any sane art-lover would look on nature as more than 
a setting to his music-dramas. 

Am I not, then, an art-lover? Perhaps not ; or may I 
say, I would not love art so much did I love nature less. 
To be frank, one of my reactions of the season is from 
exaggeration of passion. I find so much exaggeration in 
the Wagner music, even when a Ternina sings it. In the 
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mouths of the ordinary Wagnerian artists—the barn- 
stormers whom Germany sends u; as “ capable Wagnerian 
singers”—that exaggeration is irritatingly false, and 
much of that falseness is not Wagner’s-fault. His music- 
dramas are performed on stages too large for naturalness 
of gesture, and the ordinary Wagnerian conductor 
(beloved by straightforward Wagnerians) exaggerates the 
emotion of the music, with the result that the singers are 
compelled to exaggerate, too. But, even so, there is much 
in the Wagner music-dramas which seems to me false as 
art however “effective” it may be as music. It is an 
emotional Turkish bath; a plaister to arouse emotion 
nearly dead from inanition ; the characters of the dramas 
are too often as grubs in a cocoon of emotionalism ; one 
sees them as exaggerated Frankinsteins through a mist of 
music. But surely, surely!—I hear the Wagnerian 
exclaim. Yes, I know it all; I know the reply, and I 
myself admire and am awed by these dramatic monsters ; 
but here in the warm air of a summer morning they are 
far away from me. I even doubt the health and sanity of 
this music-drama ; for the nonce I am a Cockney Tolstoi, 
whom I have more than once abused for this very attitude 
of mind. And yet there are scenes in these music-dramas 
which are imaginable in the sunlight. All of the 
Meistersinger, for instance, and especially Hans Sachs, 
almost the only sane figure in all opera since Mozart. 
And then little touches in the other music-dramas, For 
example, the scene in which Briinnhilde warns Siegmund 
of his coming death—fine human drama this, worth all 
the rest of the Wadkiire; the end of the Zyristan love 
duet, when the hero and heroine have given up their 
rhetorical rhapsody and are for the moment man and 
woman face to face with eternity ; the first half of Isolde’s 
Liebestod ; the scene in Parsifal when Kundry pays hom- 
age to the “pure fool.” Wondrous touches these—the 
inspiration of a great poet, such a very different thing 
from the inspiration of a dramaturgist. Even if I go to 
Gounod’s Faust, a work which in my reactionary mood 
has mote virtues than I accorded it years ago—more 
genuine inspirations; more actual cleverness in the 
orchestra, especially in the garden scene. Gounod had 
something of the poet in him, too. Of course, you know 
Marguerite’s pathetic little biography—‘ mon frére est 
soldat”? Hear Calvé sing that—an artist capable of 
tearing away the operatic cocoon which generations of 
artists have woven round the poetic idea. It is simple 
music, of not much account, perhaps, if analysed ; but it 
strikes the right note unerringly ; so does that prison 
scene, with its musical reminiscences of the happy 
beginning of Marguerite’s love-tragedy. 

And what is it I want? Well, in the first place, I put 
this world and its men and women before all art. No 
novel is quite so interesting to me as my own experiences 
—my stupidities, blindness, aberrations from my own 
ideals of conduct, surprising little magnanimities and 
confusing meannesses; no play interests me quite so 
deeply as the drama I see round me, or think I see 
around me ; no music can give me quite the sensation of 
mystery that is to be read in the golden stars of a summer 
night ; no picture can equal the decorative effect of piled- 
up cumuli—towns and mountains of white and grey and 
gold. But art is necessary because it is the medium 
through which I may understand what other human 
beings think of these marvels, and gladly I recognize thext 
a genius sees more in them than I. But even its 
greatest genius is nothing if divorced from the world out- 
side him. He is no longer an interpreter, but a creator, 
and how poor a creator! This is egoism in art—-a man 
placing his ideas above nature. Pursued too far and we 
rightly call it madness—for insanity is the ultimat: goal of 


egoism. And it seems to me that our music-dramas leave 
nature too far behind. The men and women are no 
longer men and women; the music attempts to realize 
too much, and strained climaxes are made to seek out 
emotions until they are unrecognisable. Let us, then, 
not abuse the power of music, and especially not the 
modern means of its expression—the orchestra. Leaving 
opera out of the question, it seems to me that too much 
modern music aims at mere complication and grandiose 
piling-up of sounds. To insist on the idea—melody in 
its appropriate harmonic environment—is to write oneself 
down a reactionist. Well, I do so write myself, with the 
proviso that I recognize much modern incoh2rence as a 
natural and healthy striving after an extended musical 
vocabula y. 1 secognize the aims of a Richard Strauss, and 
these modern compositions have the merit of not aping a 
classical grand manver which, in its own way, is as far 
from nature as the operatic grandiosities of Wagner and 
others. But, all the same, one cannot be blind to the fact 
that many modern composers have lost sight of the fact 
that melody is the soul of music. They compose from an 
egotistical idea of exhibiting their technical cleverness. 
If I were a composer I would rather write a single song 
which said something, and said it beautifully, than half 
the symphonic-poems of to-day. The worship of the 
monumental, as Nietzsche said, is the curse of art. The 
fact is the art of music is greater than any one man, and 
the composer of mere cleverness is given the means of 
expressing much more than he feels, or rather he is able 
to masquerade as expressing much when he means 
nothing. Since the language of music is obscure it is 
not easy to pin a composition down and to see that its 
grandeur and subtle complication are the merest pretence. 
We can do it with written speech, and the merest tyro, 
the half-educated worshipper of the sounding phrase and 
unfamiliar adjective, alone mistakes the windy rhetoric of 
the phrase-monger for literature. It is really just the 
same in music, and some day I hope we shall have so far 
advanced in our technique that we shall have a reaction 
of comparative simplicity, and that then we shall not 
judge works from their cleverness or rhetorical strength, 
but from the sane standpoint of admiration for a true 
thing beautifully expressed. EDWARD A. BAUGHAN. 








POETS AND MUSICIANS. 


INTERCOURSE and friendship between poets and musi- 
cians are of too old standing for us to attempt a survey 
covering, however superficially, the whole range of 
recorded biography. In very early times the poets 
were their own musicians (or vice versd), set their 
own words, as we should say nowadays, the true 
bardic function including both the story of love 
and war and the chant which accompanied it. 
And as we sometimes hear poets and others com- 
plaining that good songs and libretti cannot be written 
because composers invariably sacrifice the words to the 
music, so we may suspect that in the days of every-poet- 
his-own-musician the matter was of greater importance 
than the music. But let us skip all the generations of 
bards, skalds, minstrels, troubadours, trouvéres e¢ hoc 
gentis omne,and come at once to our own country and 
comparatively modern times. And here we may glance 
fora moment at Shakespeare, who; if not himself a musi- 
cian, must at least have listened very attentively when 
music was being performed or spoken of, as innumerable 

assages in the plays and sonnets, most of them too well 

nown to need further specifying, show. That Shake- 





speare must have had friends. among the English musi- 
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cians of his day is evident ; his profession would neces- 
sarily. bring him into contact with many of them. It has 
even been suggested that the mysterious youth of the 
sonnets was none other than William Hughes, a con- 
temporary musician. This supposition, which is based 
on the line in sonnet 

‘* A man in hue, all hues in his controlling,” 


need not be taken seriously. A lady musician known 
to Shakespeare is also mentioned in the curious sonnet 
cxxviii., and described as playing upon a virginal. 
Again, ia the well-known sonnet in “The Passionate 
Pilgrim,” commencing “ if music and sweet poetry agree,” 
Dowland, the lutenist, is named. Dowland himself 
could turn a sonnet on occasion; there is one by him 
prefixed to Richard Allison’s “ Psalms” (1599). Peacham, 
the author of the “ Minerva Britanna,” addresses Dowland 
in his neglected old age in the fallowing strain— 
‘€ So since (old friend) thy years have made thee white, 
And thou for others hast consum’d thy spring, 
How few regard thee whom thou didst delight, 
Ani farre and neere, came once to hear thee sing, 


which has had plenty of echoes in later times. 

Milton, as is well known, was accustomed to musical 
influences from childhood. His father was a musician of 
some note: his name appears as a contributor of a mad- 
rigal to “ The Triumphs of Oriana,” in company with all 
the English composers of any standing then living; and 
again in 1614 he was associated with Byrd, Bull, Orlando 
Gibbons, Dowland and others in the production of the 
“Teéares or Lamentations of a Sorrowfull Soul.” It is 
probable that the young Milton would have known all 
these musicians and many whose names are now forgotten 
as visitors to his father’s house. Later on he was himself 
the friend of John Lawes, who composed the music for 
Milton’s “ Arcades,” and later for “ Comus” and many of 
the lyrics. Lawes also procured Milton the passport for 
his travels in France and Italy, fo ap through his 
influence with the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
in return for many marks of friendship Milton addressed to 
him a highly laudatory sonnet which is sufficiently well 
known. Lawes counted more friends among the poets 
than one. Herrick and the courtly Walter provided 
themes for his music, which was hugely admired, and in 
the small literary London of the time it is highly likely 
that he was well acquainted with most of the poets of 
reputation. Milton, stirred to the depths by the singing 
of the famous Leonora Baroni, whom he heard in Rome, 
addressed three fine Latin epigrams to her, and in the 
second there is an interesting reference to her sing- 
ing. Leonora’s mother, Adriana, who is described 
accompanying her daughter, seems to have been only 
second to Leonora herself as a singer. 

The connection between the composer Reichardt, who 
for many years was Kapellmeister at the Court of Fred- 
erick the Great, and some of the most famous German 
writers of the romantic school is most interesting. Tieck 
as a young man was a frequent visitor to his house in 
Berlin ; Moritz, leader of the new Goethe cult in Berlin, 
Wackenroder, and the most brilliant artistic society of 
the capital came there also. Reichardt was dismissed 
for Jacobinism in 1794, and retired to his estate of 
Giebichenstein, near Halle. There he founded a journal, 
Deutschland, which was very ill seen of the authorities 
on account of its liberal tendencies, and was assisted 
among others by Friedrich Schlegel. Deutschland was 
abandoned, and was succeeded by anon-political Lyceum 
der schinen Kiinste, with which Schlegel continued to assist 
Reichardt. Novalis and Tieck (who married his sister- 
in-law) rémained intimates of Reichardt’s, visiting him 





at Giebichenstein, but his alliance with Schlegel was dis- 
solved in 1797, partly on account of a supposed discourtesy 
towards a friend of Reichardt’s in an article of Schlegel’s, 
partly because Schlegel’s relations with Dorothea Veit, 
Moses Mendelssohn’s clever grand-daughter, had drawn 
him into literary connections averse to Reichardt. Before 
leaving the latter we may note that Goethe expressed 
great liking for him as a musician. 
Schubert associated much with poets and painters. 
‘Mit Malern, Poeten, and solchem Pack 
Hast gern dich herumgeschlagen ” 


was sung of him by Rusticocampius. One of his most 
intimate friends was the ill-fated poet Mayrhofer, with 
whom he lived for a time ; and he seems to have known 
most of the rhymers in Vienna, One of them, Bauern. 
feld, published an epigram on Schubert’s affaire de cour 
with the very young Countess Caroline Esterhazy in his 
“ Buch von uns Wienern,” which we quote : 


‘* Verliebt war Schubert, der Schiilerin 
Galts, einer der jungen Contessen 
Doch gab er sich einer ganz Andern hin, 
Um die Andere zu vergessen," 


which was the most sensible thing he could do under the 
circumstances, seeing that the Countess was only eleven 
years old! ' 

Goethe was curiously ungrateful to the musicians who 
set music to his lyrics, Schubert, we know, sent him a 
number of his settings of his songs, among them no 
doubt the “ Erlkdnig,” with a letter expressing the com- 
poser’s respectful homage. To these Goethe returned no 
answer of any kind. He was much affected by Wilhel- 
mine Schréder-Devrient’s rendering of the “ Erlkénig ” in 
1830, but he admitted even on that occasion that at first 
he did not like the song as set by Schubert at all. Pos- 
sibly also he did not like Berlioz’s “ Eight Scenes from 
‘Faust.’” We find that composer writing to his friend 
Ferrand on June 15th, 1829, that he is waiting for a letter 
from Goethe, “ gui m’a fait prévenir qu'il allait m’écrire,” 
before securing press notices of his work. It seems that 
the letter never came. A still greater man, Beethoven, 
met with the same treatment at Goethe’s hands. 

The explanation of Goethe’s discourtesy is that he 
really did not want fine music for his poetry. “ Perfect 
music unto noble words” was not his ideal: he much 
preferred the services of a composer whose music would 
never be likely to eclipse his own share in the work. It is at 
any rate fortunate that he did not go the length to which 
we have seen a distinguished contemporary poet go, ot 
inventing a new system of music especially designed to 
preserve his poztry from good comp )sers—and bad 
reciters. 

Beethoven also wrote to Mattheson, the author of “ Ade- 
laide.” The letter—couched in terms so adulatory as to be 
amusing when one considers the relative achievements in 
their arts of the flattered and the flatterer, the minor poet 
and the great musician—was accompanied by Beethoven’s 
setting of “ Adelaide.” Whether Mattheson answered is 
not known. Presumably he did, as his references to the 
poem show that he knew how much it owed to the 
“gifted Ludwig van Beethoven of Vienna.” Felix Men- 
delssobn was more fortunate in his intercourse with 
Goethe than most of his fellows, In 1821 he stayed for 
fourteen days in Goethe’s house at Weimar in the com- 
pany of his friend, the musician Zelter. He writes to his 

arents with enthusiasm. “Every morning I get one 
iss from the author of ‘ Faust’ and ‘ Werther,’ and every 
afternoon from Goethe, father and friend, two kisses. 
Just think of it!” Think of it indeed! During this visit 
Frau v. Goethe sang some of Fanny Mendelssohn’s songs 
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to the venerable poet, who appreciated them highly, and 
composed some verses in Fanny’s honour, which he gave 
to Zelter with instructions to “give them to the dear 
child.” 

Goethe listened to Felix at the piano with the profound- 
est pleasure. One day, when he had been annoyed by some- 
thing, he saidto him, “ I am Saul, and you my David ; when 
I am sad and troubled come to me and soothe me with 
your harp-playing.” Again, after listening to a fugue of 
Bach’s he seized the hand of Felix’s mother, who was 
present, with great emotion, exclaiming, “Er ist ein 
himmlischer, kostbarer Knabe, schicken Sie mir ihn 
recht bald wieder, dass ich mich an ihm erquicke ”—“ A 
heavenly priceless boy! Send him back to me quickly 
that through him I may be inspired.” Felix Mendelssohn 
was ,the friend of many distinguished men of letters. 
Immermann he knew well, and was associated with him, 
though not very happily, in the management of the theatre 
at Dusseldorf. He is very interesting when he speaks 
of Scott. He came to Edinburgh in the summer of 1829, 
and writes to his mother July 28—“ Whether I shall meet 
Sir Walter Scott here is uncertain....... I hope 
so, chiefly to escape a scolding from you if I 
return without having seen the /on.” On July 30 
he announces to his family that he is going to 
Abbotsford, “to Sir Walter Scott,” the next day. Felix’s 
friend Klingemann accompanied him on this visit, 
and writes an enthusiastic and, if Felix is to be 
trusted, wholly mendacious account of it in a letter home, 
to which Felix adds the following postscript : “ Klinge- 
mann lies like print. We found Sir Walter Scott about 
to leave Abbotsford, looked at him as if he were a new 
gate (Thor), drove 80 miles, and lost a day for half an 
hour of unimportant conversation. . .. We growled 
about great men, ourselves, the world, everything. The 
day was a bad one” (“ Die Familie Mendelssohn,” v. I., 
p. 241 ff). 

Heine also he knew, of whom his mother writes dispar- 
agingly to Klingemann, from Berlin, in March, 182g— 
“Heine is here, and does not please me at all: he is 
affected. . . He affects sentiment, he affects affectation, 
is always talking of himself, and looks to see if people are 
looking at him.” Probably not too severe a criticism of 
Heine in his thirtieth year, 

Heine knew pretty well everyone worth knowing among 
his contemporaries in one way or another, and among 
them, of course, the foreniost musicians—Meyerbeer, 
Cherubini, Berlioz, Stephen Heller, Liszt, Ferdinand 
Hiller, Chopin, and Wagner. A common attraction 
towards St. Simonism brought him and Liszt together. 
Liszt, it is said, ventured once to read the poet a little 
lecture on a crying literary evil of which Heine was often 
guilty—the practice of dissecting one’s privacy for publi- 
cation. Perhaps Heine took offence at this ; some cause 
of quarrel there was, for after a time the poet speaks with 
increasing bitterness of Liszt, until in the “ Jungkater 
Verein” and “ Das Buch Lazarus” he ridicules him veno- 
mously. With Chopin he managed to keep on good 
terms. They used to talk terrible nonsense to each other 
when they met. Heine would inquire tenderly after 
the health of a certain visionary green sea-nymph to 
whom the composer had given his heart, and no doubt he 
could match this pretty story with another of his own, to 
which Chopin would have lent a sympathetic ear. 

Wagner was introduced to Heine in Paris, and they 
were at first very friendly, both being tremendous revolu- 
tionaries. There was, however, little real sympathy 
between them. Heine did not like Wagner’s music, and 
the latter on his part may justly have resented criticism 
from a man who knew nothing about music. The quarrel 


between the two concerning the story of the Flying 
Dutchman and Heine’s “Schnabelewopski,” together 
with Wagner’s comparison of him to a “ Bankelsanger ” 
in the Bayreuther Blitter, are sufficiently well known. 
With Meyerbeer, to whose purse he is said to have been 
considerably indebted, he also quarrelled. A mis- 
understanding arose between them on account of 
Meyerbeer’s ballet Satanella, which was founded on 
Heine’s “Dr. Johannes Faust.” Heine claimed payment 
for this from the Hof-Theater in Berlin, and attributed 
his failure to get it, quite unjustly, to Meyerbeer. 

Paganini he met in Hamburg in 1828, and the extraor- 
dinary effect of the violinist’s playing on his susceptibletem- 
perament may be studied in the “ Florentinische Nachte,” 
where, by the way, there is one picture of Paganini in the 
lower world as a “ fettered devil playing a music in whose 
bottomless depths no gleam of hope or consolation 
shone.” Ferdinand Hiller told Heine’s biographer, 
Karpeles, that Heine understood nothing of music either 
theoretically or practically. “He told me once,” said 
Hiller, “that he had believed for years that ‘ general bass’ 
was synonymous with ‘double bass.’ ” 

In spite of his ignorance, Heine, as is well known, 
wrote a great deal about music, most of which is more 
interesting than useful. That he had some idea of the 
real value of his criticism is shown, we think, in his story 
of the two commercial travellers at Marseilles, who, 
disputing at dinner over the respective claims of Rossini 
and Meyerbeer to musical pre-eminence, each set forth 
his opinion by humming or singing a melody from his 
favourite master, Rossini’s champion from the Barber 
of Seville and Meyerbeer’s from Robert the Devil. 
“At the end,” says Heine, “I had to confess that one 
should either not dispute about music at all or do so 
only in this realistic fashion.” 

Among the intimates of Liszt was Hoffman von 
Fallersleben, the poet, critic, and philologist. He 
founded in conjunction with the great pianist the Neu. 
Weimar-Verein, an artistic association of which Liszt 
was president. Hoffmann’s letters to Liszt are full of 
amusing reference to common friends and pursuits. 

Schumann’s friendship with the dramatist Hebbel 
began with a letter from Schumann, in which he tells 
Hebbel that he has made an opera on the Jatter’s 
“* Genoveva,” and requests him to correct and complete 
the libretto. Hebbel complied, and a mutually helpful 
association was the result. Schumann’s letters to 
Hebbel show that he had the highest respect for the. 
latter’s powers, instance his gratitude for the dedication 
to him of “ Michael Angelo,” and his enthusiastic praises 
of “ Genoveva.” 

Before leaving the subject of poets and musicians we 
must remind our readers that a poet of no small honour 
in his own country has composed an “ Ars Musica,” an 
elaborate didactic poem, in whieh the author aspires to 
do for music what Horace and Boileau did for poetry. 
The poet in question was the Spaniard Tomas de Yriarte, 
who published his “La Musica” in 1779. In 1807 an 
English version in heroic couplets, by John Belfour, 
appeared, from which we cull the following passage as 
a specimen ;— 

‘« Begin we with the graver tones t’ ascend, 
While semitones and tones entire we blend, 
The notes we primitive essential deem, 

Of harmony the base (the muse’s theme) ; 
By natural intervals, successive, clear, 
That diatonically please the ear, 

To seven are limited, which give to view 
The diapason just or gamut true. 
Although, to regulate the scale, we join 





An eighth to which we powers distinct assign.” 
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The above is taken from Canto 1, which deals with 
the elements of music. Canto 2 deals with musical 
expression allegorically ; Canto 3 with church music ; 
Canto 4 with music in the theatre; and the last canto 
with the “rise of music in private society and in solitude.” 
The poem ends with an eloquent plea placed in the mouth 
of Poesy for the foundation of a musical academy— 

**a spacious pile 

To famed musicians sacred and their toil, 

Which governed by professors, learn’d and famed, 

Might be the Academy of Music named,’ 
which proposition the other arts rapturously applaud, all 
engaging themselves to help on the good cause of assist- 
ing their neglected sister to her proper place in public 
esteem. Te See 








THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIDE OF SOME LAWS 
OF HARMONY. 


By Louis B. Prout, A.R.A.M. 
(Continued from p. 147.) 
CHAPTER X. 


THE most important rules given in this chapter are 
those which concern False Relation, z.c. the separation 
of two chromatic alterations of a note by assigning them 
to different parts of the harmony (§ 244). The very 
complicated question of the good or bad effect of this 
separation in individual cases must undoubtedly be 
worked out, as Dr. Prout has indicated, upon principles 
which are mainly ¢ona/—“ the essence of false relation 
is the confusion or obscurity of key which it produces.” 
In order to obtain further light upon this point, and to 
place ourselves in the position to view the various details 
in right perspective, let us consider ow false relation 
produces “ confusion of key.” 

(1) Harmonically, if a chord contain simultaneously 
two inflected forms of the same note. These cases are 
so manifestly impracticable that we need not here con- 
sider them, though Macfarren and others mention them 
in formulating their rule. 

(2) Melodically, if two consecutive, or nearly con- 
secutive, chords contain the inflected forms. I say 
“ melodically” advisedly, for the most helpful thought 
which has yet occurred to me in studying this question 
is this: that it is not chiefly the actual “me-approxi- 
mation of the inflected notes which causes offence, but 
the stmultaneous implication of two different keys by the 
melodic movement of two different voices. Take, for 
instance, Dr. Prout’s first illustration; the treble is 
making the most characteristic melodic progression of the 
key of C major (E C, z.e. mediant—modal note—-to its 
tonic), while at the same instant the bass is making the 
most characteristic progression of C minor (C ED, “zz. 
tonic to mediant). At (6) and (c), on the other hand, the 
treble is made to move from Ef to ED, ze. to make an 
ambiguous chromatic progression, or modulatory move- 
ment, which can neither war with the assumption of the 
major nor of the minor tonality. 

I do not pretend that by looking at the question from 
this’ standpoint we cause a// its difficulties to vanish ; 
but careful consideration has convinced me that the 
majority of them will at least appear in greatly dimi- 
nished proportions when thus viewed. When Dr. Prout 
says that false relations are “especially” undesirable 
“when the roots of the two chords are the same,” he is 
obviously thinking of such cases as those which his 
examples illustrate, namely those in which the falsely 
related notes are the major and the minor ¢hird of such 


altered notes are the roots, or 5th, or 7th, or what nat, 
they will not be found at all parallel to those of the 
falsely related 3rds. I have elsewhere * suggested that 
“the worst false relation is that between major and minor 
mediant, the mediant being essentially the modal note of 
the scale”; but, although my special purpose at that 
time led me to emphasize that aspect, yet T had written 
years before, in an unpublished harmony system, “or 
between major and minor 3rd of the same root,” and 
these two (very similar) phases of the question should 
both be taken into account. , 

Other false relations, still bad, even if not quite so had 
as those indicated above, may be expected between 
almost any chromatically altered notes if doth parts 


leap. 1 have endeavoured to show in my “Harmonic 
Analysis” (§§ 15-16, etc.) that even melodic pro- 
gressions have often a very potent influence on tonality, 


and that leaps generally point to diatonic notes ; hence 
if both parts leap there is usually a suspicion, at least, of 
the presence of simultaneous diatonic progression in 
both, the chromatic element is not clearly enough 
defined, and the result is “confusion of key.” For 


instance, if the 3rd 2 is immediately followed by the 


3rd rt , the melody of the upper part hints at a key con- 


taining at least one sharp in its diatonic scale; but that 
of the bass hints at one containing no sharps in its 
diatonic scale. 

If the general lines of this argument have been fol- 
lowed, some of the most important exceptions to the 
rule against false relation will have become intelligible. 
“When the altered note forms part of a fundamental 
discord” there are nearly always mitigating circum- 
stances which justify the false relation, though I would 
venture to suggest that the exception as it stands is just 
a little too wide: If the frst of the chords involved is 
the “ fundamental discord,” and is properly resolved, 
there is generally a sufficient safeguard in the laws of 
resolution, which involve largely stepwise progressions. 
For instance, the unobjectionable false relations which 
have been written scores of times by the best composers, 
between the 3rd of chromatic supertonic discords and 
the 7th in V,, are only tolerated where the said chromatic 
3rd of the former chord rises a semitone—#.c. progresses 
according to the chromatic scale, which might belong to 
any key. 

If the second of the two chords involved is the funda- 
mental discord there is no such safeguard, and I am 
inclined to think examples could easily be constructed in 
which the false relation would really be very unpleasant, 
notwithstanding Dr. Prout’s exception; such as by 
following the chord of A mimor, with C in the tenor, by a 
fundamental 7th on Ff, with cf in the treble and ag in 
the tenor. I will not deny, however, that discords tend 
to /essen the harshness of false relations, by causing less 
“confusion of key” on account of their unrestful and 
inconclusive nature ; at least a discord is in no danger 
of being mistaken for the typical chord of tonality, that 
of the key-note, which is essentially the “ chord of rest.” 


(To be continued.) 








TSCHAIKOWSKY AS A SONG-WRITER. 


Most of us have become so accustomed to look upon 
Tschaikowsky as merely an instrumental writer, that it 
is with surprise we learn how prolific he was in the vocal 








root. If cases be conceivable in which the chromatically 








* “A Neglected Aspect of Harmony,” p.2 9. 
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forms of music. We cannot, of course, expect to hear 
his operas in Ais benighted country, that takes over 
thirty years before it can make up its mind to produce 
Tristan; and so our ignorance of them is not to be 
counted unto us for unrighteousness. But we really ought 
to know his songs better than we do. If they only appear 
in our vocalists’ programmes once in a hundred times, we 
may cherish our own secret opinion of these ladies and 
gentlemen, but we cannot excuse our own neglect of the 
songs. There are about a hundred of them—a field large 
enough for anyone to take his choice in; they are cheap 
in the foreign editions, and cheaper still in the English ; 
and anyone can get an excellent idea of them at his own 
piano and with his own voice. There is really no reason 
why the general amateur should not know them better. 
Even if he does not understand Russian or German, 
there are several excellent collections published in 
English ; and if these only contain, for the most part, 
the earlier songs, still there is quite enough of his best 
work among them to afford an idea of his style and 
range. Going even on the basis of these, more justice 
might have been done to Tschaikowsky. The neglect of the 
amateur and the second-rate critic is not so astonishing, 
perhaps, when we find a first-rate critic like Mr. Huneker, 
in his “ Mezzotints in Modern Music,” polishing off 
Tschaikowsky’s songs in half a dozen lines. “Some are 
redolent of the sentimentality of the salon,” he says, “ but 
there are a few that are masterpieces in miniature” ; and 
in support of this judgment he names the well-known 
“Warum sind denn die Rosen so blass?” and the “ Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht kennt.” Of the latter he remarks, “In 
intensity of feeling and in the repressed tragic note this 
song has few peers.” Well, even in the limited English 
editions there are several songs which, in spite of the 
frequently bad translations, move one quite as much as 
either of those named by Mr. Huneker ; and there are 
many not published in English that throw additional 
light on Tschaikowsky’s powers as a song writer, and 
help us to judge his place among the half-dozen great 
lyrists of the world. 

Here and there a song, if only hastily examined, seems 
to suggest merely what Mr. Huneker calls the senti- 
mentality of the salon ; and let me frankly admit at the 
outset that two or three of the songs are bad—hopelessly, 
unspeakably commonplace. But the same admission has 
to be made in the case of every great lyrist—nothing, for 
example, being so utterly depressing as Brahms at his 
worst. I venture to say, however, that in certain of 
Tschaikowsky’s songs the sentimentality is only apparent, 
and that the fault lies not so much in the song as in us, 
who have not been able at once to bathe ourselves in the 
correct atmosphere. In other songs, which, though not 
really poor, have a tinge of the commonplace about them, 
an honest examination cannot fail to discover some mark 
of power, some touch of magic that, paradoxical as it may 
seem, differentiate the work from that of a much smaller 
man who might have written it much better on the whole. 
Take as an example the “O geh’ nicht von mir, mein 
Freund” (Op. 27, No. 3). This, at first sight, appears 
to be merely a drawing-room ballad, melody, rhyme, 
harmony, and accompaniment being just one degree 
above the commonplace. But the thing is saved from 
being absolutely ordinary by that indefinable something 
which we can only call “ atmosphere ”—the right sugges- 
tion in the music of the general mood of the poem. At 
the words “O geh’ nicht von mir, mein Freund, Liebster 
bleib’ ewig bei mir,” for instance, so just and veracious 
is the emotional colour that though we could not say the 
song was anywhere great, we are conscious it is made by 
a master of the craft, who can do quite simply and 


unconsciously what smaller men would have to rack their 
brains to achieve. , 

In only one department does Tschaikowsky fail at 
what he attempts. With the exception of the sardonic 
“Don Juan’s’ Serenade,” he has no humour in his songs 
—of which statement let the dreadful “ Czar’s Drinking- 
House” stand as a proof. Here and there in the 
” 15 Kinderlieder” there is a pretty suggestion of the 
child’s view of things, but hardly any humour, even of the 
kind comparatively easy to get in music of this order, 
so obviously humorous a subject as the cuckoo becoming 
quite uninteresting in Tschaikowsky’s hands. Nor is 
there much gaiety and freshness in his songs. Indeed, I 
think only one can be named that really expresses the 
joy of life and nature—the exquisite duet “ Morgenroth,” 
in which the sensation and the outlook are truly those of 
the morning. For Tschaikowsky’s general mood, it must 
be confessed, is the reverse of sunny. He is always 
oppressed with a sense of the seriousness of life. He 
loses no opportunity of reading the darkest meanings into 
the most inoffensive subjects. Not content with making 
the most of the sombre suggestions given him by his 
poets, he must go out of his way to sound a deeper note 
of tragedy than his subject quite demands. In, the 
piquant:and graceful “Canary Bird,” for example, after 
the sultana’s request for tidings of the Western lands, few 
people are prepared for that wild outburst of grief and 
passion in the bird’s reply, so completely out of scale with 
the rest of the song, so obviously out of keeping with the 
character of the tiny songster, yet so intensely moving in 
itself. It is stricken humanity that finds a voice here, 
not the canary in the sultana’s cage. Tschaikowsky forgot 
the tiny being whose grief he was describing, and thought 
only of opening the floodgates of grief in general—human 

rief. 
. Quite oppressive at times, indeed, is the atmosphere ot 
Tschaikowsky’s songs: and to play through twenty or 
thirty of them at a time is sufficient to make the whole 
world look grey or black for a long time after. Yet in 
pointing out melancholy and despair as the dominant 
note of his songs I would not be understood to imply 
that each is a mere repetition, in other phrases and to 
other words, of the one unvarying message. There are 
more shades than one of melancholy, more paths than 
one to despair; and for each of these Tschaikowsky 
finds a new scheme of expression. We may best com- 
pare him, in this respect, to his compatriot Tourgenieff 
The bulk of the great novelist’s work is a study of the 
weakness of human will, the Hamlet-like failure of the 
spirit to play its proper part in the active world of 
things. Yet in no two works of Tourgenieff do we have 
a mere repetition of characters or circumstances. Each 
example of defect of volition is a separate study, with its 
own centre and environment, its own causes and results. 
Lack of will, in fact, is only a broad name for a thousand 
subtle strands of tragic incompleteness crossing the lives 
of men; and the great artist will study each in itself, 
noting the fine shades of individuality that mark it out 
from all its fellows. Similarly, there is in Tschai- 
kowsky’s songs a separate, distinct incarnation of as 
many shades of melancholy as there are men and 
events. And so, though a long continuous course of 
the songs leaves us somewhat debilitated, the artistic 
interest is always kept alive by the fine workmanship 
and the discriminating psychology. I would specify as 
examples of this delicate barometric variation of the 
music with the atmosphere of the poem the “ Nur wer 
die Sehnsucht kennt,” “A Heavy Tear,” the “Invo- 
cation to Sleep,” the ‘“ Neugriechisches Lied,” the 
“© sieh’ die Wolke dort,” the “Er liebte mich so sehr,’ 
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and the “Sleepless Nights.” Although weary melan- 
choly and despair are the themes of all these songs, how 
exquisitely graduated is the music to the precise tint and 
occasion of each _— In the “ Neugriechisches 
Lied,” for example, describing the sufferings of the sinful 
women in hell, the pathos is shot through and through 
with horror and fear; in the “O sieh’ die Wolke dort” 
the pathos is pure, simple, heartfelt ; in the “ Invocation 
to Sleep” and the “Sleepless Nights” two distinct 
worlds of pain and weariness and unrest are opened 
out to us. The self-surrender of the musician to the 
poet is complete in everything that regards the psycho- 
logy of their work. No more individual writing, no more 
gem-like creations of perfect form and perfect spirit can 
be found anywhere in the history of song than in the 
best lyrics of Tschaikowsky. 

As regards his style we naturally find him following 
the general manner of his other work. It is a notable 
fact that the habit of varied repetition which is some- 
tumes a defect in his orchestral work is one of the 
cardinal virtues of his songs. . His first aim is to get 
the general mood of the poem, and to fix this in some 
expressive phrase. The song is then resolved into a 
series of subtle re-statements of this phrase, so that the 
central psychological impression always keeps accumu- 
lating in power, while at the same time the imagination 
is kept interested by the perpetual play of new light 
upon the theme. One of his earliest songs, “ Warum 
sind denn die Rosen so blass?” (Op. 6), and one of his 
latest, “‘ Weil’ ich wie einstmals allein” (Op. 73), may 
serve to show how thoroughly personal this style was to 
him, how spontaneously he could work in it. In some 
of his greatest songs this cumulative effect becomes 
quite shattering. We have the sensation of some 


terrible truth being driven home to us, of a long, in- 
sistent demonstration in the logic of the emotions, 


leading up to an unassailable conclusion. Nowhere 
else, I think, do we get quite the impression given us 
by Tschaikowsky’s great songs—an impression coming 
almost entirely from this complete subjugation of the 
whole mus‘cal structure to a central poetic idea. I will 
not go so far as to say that Tschaikowsky’s songs are 
the finest portion of his work; but I think it can be 
said that as a general song-writer he has no superior, 
and that he has the individuality of style which only 
belongs to the really big men. ERNEST NEWMAN. 





LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


IN summer-time musical results are, as a matter of course, 
poor. The Opera, it is true, has no holidays, but it produces 
no novelties, resting content with the old 7¢fertoire, to which 
no objection could be raised if only certain operas, such as 
Mignon, Carmen, The Trumpeter of Stikkingen, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, etc., were not repeated to satiety. As soon 
as the Jinden trees begin to blossom one or other of the 
‘* Strauss” dynasty comes regularly from Vienna to make music 
in the Bonorand Gardens, but their waltz and operetta evenings 
give no opportunity for comment. However, a first-class society, 
the Leipzig Sing-Akademie, held a concert under the skilful 
direction ot Herr Gustav Wohlgemuth. The numerous body 
of singers gave proof of the capability of its new director, for the 
quality of the voice material left little to desire; the intonation 
only now and then was not quite pure, while with regard to 
rhythmic and dynamic nuances the choir followed its leaderi n 
the most praiseworthy manner. If Herr Wohlgemuth is in- 
clined to changes of ¢emfo, to ritardando exaggeration, to 
scarcely audible pianzssimo, one can scarcely make that a subject 
of reproach, for he is a young man, and has grown up at a period 
when affected readings are in vogue. It will be much more 





reasonable to find fault with his having chosen for performance 
such a weak work as Franz Wagner’s Das Miarchen vom Glick. 
A pianist, Mr. Louis Elbel, from South Bend (Indiana), 
hitherto unknown to us, played, and with good success, Liszt’s 
Concerto in & flat. 

Eduard Bernsdorf, a critic until lately much feared, and 
in certain quarters thoroughly hated, died on the 27th of 
June, in his 77th year. He was born of Jewish parents, 
at Dessau, displayed musical talent at an early age, and soon 
awoke the interest of Friedrich Schneider, who received him 
into his then flourishing institution, and at the very same time 
that Robert Franz was being trained there. Later on he went 
to Berlin under A. B. Marx, where, in addition to theoretical 
studies, he also practised diligently at the pianoforte, and so 
successfully that when making a stay later on at Wiesbaden he 
made a first and successful appearance in public. A malady 
of the eyes, however, soon forced him to give up pianoforte 
playing. He published over forty compositions, among them 
a pianoforte sonata, a sonata for piano and 'cello, small piano- 
forte pieces, also a few sets of songs, which may not possess 
strong creative power, and which, moreover, show the influence 
of Mendelssohn and Spohr ; yet they displaysound knowledge and 
great skill. After Bernsdorf had settled in Leipzig he was engaged 
by Bartholf Senff as critic tothe Sigua/e, and as such he laboured 
for nearly half a century. It must be acknowledged that in his 
veneration for the classic composers and their immediate suc- 
cessors—his sympathies scarcely extended as far as Brahms—he 
was too one-sided; yet his courage deserves recognition ; in 
spite of the most violent enmity shown towards him, he always 
remained true to his convictions, and the severest pasquinade 
published by his numerous enemies in paper or pamphlet he 
bore with stoic calm, and never replied. 

The academical vocal union “Arion” gave its summer 
concert under the direction of Herr Dr. Georg Gohler, and 
he gave proof of serious study. The arrangement of the 
programme, however, was not over tasteful. Apart from 
the delightful Hauptmann chorus for male voices, the noble 
‘* Normannenzug” of Max Bruch, and some songs of his- 
toric interest by J. H. Schein, there was little of import- 
ance. The conductor, indeed, showed little tact in bringing 
forward several movements from a suite of his own, against the 
title of which was marked the year 1894. The date may have 
been given as an excuse for a work written seven years pre- 
viously ; but it would have been better not to have given it at 
all. Herr Gohler is a highly talented young man, though not 
one of those whose early works possess historic interest. A 
second movement from a symphony by R. Hermann did not 
prove very refreshing. Mention must be made of the soloist of 
the evening, Fraulein Fiihrer, who, in songs by Schumann, 
—— Gohler, and Hermann, made a thoroughly successful 

ébut. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE two pieces selected for this month are taken from 
the “ New School of Studies for the Pianoforte,” edited 
by O. Thiimer. The term “ Study” is sometimes used of 
music which is only suitable for the school or student’s 
room; we speak of a study in thirds, or in octaves, or 
on the shake, and very frequently the music in itself— 
i.e. apart from its finger-training atm—possesses little or 
no interest. But then there are the “Etudes” of Liszt, 
Chopin, and Henselt, and although in them there are 
scale, arpeggio, octave passages demanding hard and 
steady practice, they are real tone-poems, full of thought 
and feeling. And so in the two examples under notice 
there is something to occupy the mind as well as the 
fingers. The first one is by Loeschhorn (Book VA, 
No. 16), and in the key of G minor. The music is 
bold and characteristic ; there is a short, quiet middle 
section, yet for the most part it is impassioned. The 
second, “ Melodic Study” in D major, by Anton 
Strelezki (Book VIA, No. 12), is light and delicate—there 
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is, indeed, something in it of the atmosphere of the 
Mendelssohn Midsummer Night's Dream music ; when 
played with elastic touch and neat phrasing it might be 
talled a Scherzo, or bear some title, such as “ The Elves’ 
Dance.” 


- Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
ditions. 


10 Technical and Melodic Studies (technisch-melodsiche 
Etiiden) for the Pianoforte. By GtzA HORVATH. 
Op. 39 (Edition No. 8183 ; price, net, 2s.). London : 
Augener & Co. 

THERE is real interest even in technical studies, yet it is 
rarely felt by beginners. When players once perceive 
the result of steady technical work, in other words when 
they begin to find their fingers able to obey the will, 
they naturally appreciate the means by which such a 
state of things has been brought about, and discover how 
much valuable time can be saved by exercises which in 
themselves are dry It is well, then, to provide young 
folk, as is done in the present volume, with practical techni- 
cal work relieved by pleasant melody. No. 1, for example, 
is a study on the shake, No. 4 on arpeggios for both hands, 
No. 8 on broken octaves, but they sound more like little 
pieces. The composer is not actually the first thus to 
combine the useful and the agreeable, though perhaps 
his systematic endeavour to combine the two may almost 
be regarded as a new departure, at any rate in technique 
of a comparatively early stage. No. 6 is for the left 
hand alone, which has charge of a smooth flowing melody 
supported by chords in arpeggio; it is a capital little 
study. a ; 

Leichte Claviersticke. Easy Pieces jor the Pianoforte 
suitable as First Lessons. By CARL REINECKE. Op. 
252 (Edition No. 8357 ; price, net, 1s. 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. : 

IT has been justly remarked that there is no royal road 
to knowledge, yet some paths are much pleasanter than 
others. The table of values of notes usually given to 
children to learn, which begins ‘‘ A semibreve is equal to 
two minims or four crotchets,” etc., is not particularly 
attractive, neither is the statement that “a dot placed 
after a note lengthens it by one-half” in any way 
romantic. But in the pieces under notice the table, the 
dot value, and other matters connected with the elements 
of music are taught by example and not precept. And 
the examples are pleasing little pieces of which melody 
forms a conspicuous feature. No. 8 is a “Theme with 
variations,” in which occur triplets, dotted notes, thirds, 
and a canon by way of finale. The last six pieces are 
said to be for “recreation,” yet all that precede might 
almost be grouped under the same heading, so skilfully is 
the educational aim concealed. 











New School of Studies for the Pianoforte,: A Collection 
of Progressive Studies in all Styles. Selected, edited, 
and fingered by O. THUMER. Books VI.a & VI.B. 
Lower Intermediate Grade, Series II. (Edition 
6608a and 66084; price, net, Is. each). London: 
Augener & Co. 
No.1 in Book VI.a with passages in broken thirds is 
taken from Czerny’s Vélocité; no matter how low or 
how high the grade, we are safe to find the name of this 
indefatigable composer of studies. There are indeed 
three writers who are bound to be frequently represented 
in any collection of this kind; and these are Clementi, 
Cramer, and Czerny. In the particular grade under 








notice, only the last name occurs ; the others, however, 
are soon found to put in an appearance. No. 2 is a 
useful study in arpeggio passages by E. Pauer ; in No. 3, 
by Loeschhorn, there are passages with rapid alternation 
of the hands ; No. 4 presents a study on the shake by 
A. Schmitt, for strengthening the weak fingers on the 
right hand. The two Books contain no fewer than 34 
studies, so that space will prevent us from describing 
each in detail. Let us then name the other composers 
beside those mentioned who have been drawn upon. 
They are Kohler, Bertini, Strelezki, Loeschhorn, Kalk- 
brenner, Laubach, Heller, Moszkowski, and Sterndale 
Bennett—a goodly array, indeed, of names. For readers 
who have not seen the notices of the earlier Books, it 
may be well again to call attention to the great advantage 
which such a variety of studies offers ; change of style is, 
indeed, pleasant, whether in the school-room, the drawing- 
room, or on the concert platform. And all the numbers 
have been carefully phrased and fingered by the editor. 
This New School will no doubt be in large request, for it 
will save teachers both time and trouble in making 
selections of studies for their pupils, and here they will 
find not only variety but an order which is progressive. 


24 Short Preludes in all Major and Minor Keys. By E. 
PAUER. (Edition No. 8289; price, net, 1s.) Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 

THESE Preludes form part of the author’s “ School of 

Technique and Expression.” Before playing a piece it is 

usual to play a few chords or arpeggios, or indeed—as is 

the custom of some noted pianists—to take some phrase 
or figure from the work they are about to perform, and 
evolve therefrom a little composition of fugitive character. 

Some of the preludes under notice, though not thus con- 

nected with any particular pieces, might be used as pre- 

ludes in the strict sense of the term ; of such kind are 

Nos, 15, 16, and more especially Nos. 17 and 19. On the 

other hand, Nos. 11, 22, and a few more seem complete 

in themselves. But whatever use is made of them they 
will all be found improving to the fingers. And, be it 
noted, they are in all keys, and this is an excellent thing, 
for students of the pianoforte should not, as is frequently 
the case, confine themselves to what some term the 
easy keys, viz. those which have few sharps or flats. 

There is great variety in the different numbers, and in 

all the writing for the pianoforte shows a practised hand. 





Favourite Salon Pieces for the Pianoforte, newly arranged, 
in brilliant yet not difficult style by O. THUMER :— 
No. 4. Perles @écume by TH. KULLAK. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIS showy piece is styled a Fantaisie-Etude, and it 
consists of a fresh, buoyant theme with an accompaniment 
which, with a little imagination, may be regarded as a 
musical expression of sea-foam ; this is more particularly 
the case with the arpeggios which occur when the theme 
is repeated. The music, however, is well known; what 
concerns us here is the simplified form in which it is 
presented by the editor. Of course there is a certain loss 
of brilliancy ; the piece, however, is still effective, and 
there is at any rate gain in that it can be played by many 
whose hands are unable to execute it in its original 
form. __ 

Cecilia: A Series of Transcriptions for the Organ. By 
EpWIN H. LEMARE. Nos. 8 and 9, Nocturno in A 
and Barcarolle. By A. STRELEZKI. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE music itself of these two numbers is so smooth, so 

natural, that it seems as if it must have flowed from the 








composers pen without an effort. The melodies may 
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have come to him in a moment of inspiration, possibly 
also the general outline of the pieces, but there are many 
signs of thoughtful, patient workmanship which, while the 
charm of the music exerts its sway, escape notice. The 
world is prone to admire works of art in proportion to 

«iscompass and display of skill. There are certainly 
some compositions of large compass and of great learning 
which are justly held in the highest admiration; the 
merit, nevertheless, of dainty trifles such as the two pieces 
under notice ought to be properly recognized. For the 
moment, however, we are concerned not with the music 
but with the transcriptions, and these are most tasteful 
and comfortable to play. The music thus presented loses 
nothing of its character or its grace. 





Six Saqnates [set Lezioni| for Viola d@ Amore. By 
ATTILIO ARIOSTI. Transcribed for Violin with an 
accompaniment for the Pianoforte founded on the 
figured bass of the author. By G. SAINT-GEORGE. 
(Edition No. 11311 d, e, f; each, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. : 

WE have aleady noticed the first three of this interesting 
set of sonatas, and said something about the composer 
and the period at which he flourished. We have now, 
therefore, only to describe briefly the contents of the 
last three. No. 4 in D major opens with a stately adagio, 
and it is curious to note how just before the pause, three 
bars from the end, the phrase for violin with which the 
movement commences here serves as bass. Next comes 
an andante. At the outset a phrase in the melody is 
repeated several times, but the bass not being sequential 
the effect is not formal: the closing ¢rvanguzllo bars at 
the end of both sections are of pleasing effect. The 
third movement is a lively courante, and the last a giga 
full of life and humour. No. 5 opens with a broad and 
characteristic maestoso, noticeable for its points of imita- 
tion. It is followed by an expressive /argo, and by way 
of close comes a giga of considerable extent though not 
in the least monotonous. It is indeed a delightful 
movement ; from the very first bars one can feel that the 
composer was quite in the vein when he penned it. 
There are two kinds of old, just as there are two kinds of 
new music; the one attractive, the other dull. In much 
of Ariosti’s music, and especially in this géga, there is the 
hall-mark of inspiration. No. 6 in D has an introductory 
movement with the superscription a tempo giusto; the 
music has both breadth and dignity. We next have a 
sprightly corrente, then a piquant rondeau, and, as 
usual, by way of conclusion, a merry giga. The accom- 
paniments are ably evolved from the figured bass. Great 
credit is due to Mr. Saint-George for rescuing these 
sonatas from oblivion; they well deserve recognition, 
and in this transcribed form they appeal to the many ; of 
gamba players there are few. It may be noticed that 
these Sonatas, as shown by the uniform tonality and by 
the titles of the various Sonatas, are practically suites ; 
the term “sonata” in the 18th century was very general 
in meaning. 





THE OPERA SEASON. 


SINCE my last article something has happened at Covent 
Garden—the second novelty of the season, Lalo’s Le Ro 
a’ Ys has been produced, and Messa/ine has been revived 
after a lapse of a couple of years. Mr. Isidore de Lara’s 
opera does not reveal any new beauties on a third or 
fourth hearing. The score is childish in its musician- 
ship, and its one merit, a kind of dramatic “ atmosphere,” 
is seen to be merely the effect of the scenery and action 
with a little mild incidental music. I do not think Mr. 





de Lara will ever write an opera of acceptable strength 
and musicianship. He has not the dramatic instinct, 
and the music of this Messaline is singularly weak and 
effeminate as an illustration of the passions of the shame- 
less Roman Empress and her lover. Perhaps we ought 
to be thankful that Mr. de Lara has failed. 

I am not judging Messaline from an absurdly high 
standard, nor do I hold that the Wagner music-drama 
should be the only model for modern operas. There is 
room for works which are more dramatic in aim, using 
the word “ dramatic ” in its common or philistine sense, 
and less musical. Puccini’s Zosca is a case in point. 
In this opera, which was revived on June 22, the music is 
made quite subservient to the drama. But there is 
musical cleverness in 7osca, and there is not in Messaline. 
De Lara cannot invent big themes, he does not know 
how to use his immense orchestra (with its tubas and 
pedal bass clarinet), and his harmony is even too thin for 
the modern French school. He has talent of a sort, and 
if he would turn a deaf ear to his admirers who hail 
Messaline as a great work, and study more, and if he 
chose a subject that does not demand strength of utter- 
ance, he might write quite a charming little work in the 
French style. As to the story of this opera, much has 
been written. I need only say here that I am surprised 
the Licenser of Plays allowed Messaline to be performed. 

Lalo’s Le Roi @ Ys, the first performance of which took 
place on July 17, is a curious example of what a very 
clever composer, gifted with fancy and a sense of the 
picturesque, can make of opera. I do not think Lalo 
had the dramatic instinct at all, but he was able to write 
music that superficially is appropriate to the situation. 
The story of Ze Rot d Ys centres round Margared, and 
its main motives are hopeless passion and insane jealovsy. 
Because her sister Rozenn loves and is loved by 
Mylio, Margared is instrumental in attempting to drove 
everyone by opening the sluice-gates in the sea-wall that 
defends the city of Ys from the sea. There is some 
attempt at characterization in Margared; the other 
dramatis persone are the merest lay figures. Karnac, 
originally betrothed to Margared for political reasons, is 
just a transpontine villain; Mylio, the hero, is bump- 
tiously operatic ; and the King of Ysis merely an amiable 
heavy father. All these characters move in an atmo- 
sphere of the sand dunes of Ys and Breton folk songs. 
It is here that Lalo has shown a very charming talent. 
The choruses throughout the opera are founded on Breton 
tunes, and very pretty and characteristic they are. 
Especially is this so with the music describing the mar- 
riage of Rozenn and Mylio. I have not heard anything 
quite so fresh and unoperatic on the stage for a long 
time, and I cannot but regret that Lalo did not choose a 
subject which would have enabled him to give us even 
more of this kind of music. I fancy, indeed, he chose the 
legend of Le Roi d Ys because it affgrded him an opportu- 
nity of employing his undoubted taste for picturesque 
colour in music. But as the main idea of the libretto is 
melodramatic, the composer’s success in musically 
conveying the environment of his characters is of not 
much account in the making of an opera. 

Lalo tried hard to be dramatic, but his music gives me 
the impression that his talent was lyrical and rhapsodical. 
One must not, of course, judge a French opera from the 
Wagnerian standpoint. In criticising Ze Rot d’ Ys one 
should, on the contrary, take Gounod’s Faust and Bizet’s 
Carmen as standards. In the first there is a singular 
adjustment of lyrical methods to dramatic ends. From 
first to last the music has a lyrical shape, but the com- 
poser had such a genius for expressing the meaning of 
the words he set that the music of Faust is often more 
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dramatic than Wagnerians will allow. Bizet’s method 
was entirely his own adaptation of Wagner’s theories. 
He obtains his dramatic effects without attempting to be 
big. Lalo’falls between two stools. He has attempted 
to torture a lyrical expressiveness into a big dramaticism. 
As an example of what I mean, take Margared’s outburst 
at the beginning of the second act. The character of the 
melody is lyrical, but it is obscured in a kind of melodious 
declamation. I felt it would be so much more effective 
if the speech had been allowed to be frankly lyrical. 
As to the musical construction of the work, one does not 
expect any power of development from a French opera- 
writer. They have a fixed idea that drama can be 
expressed in music that is merely kaleidoscopic. Lalo is 
no exception. Even in his overture we have a formless 
series of little tunes which do duty afterwards in the 
opera. It is a mere Jot-fourri of the melodies. The idea 
of this kind of overture is that it should be merely a short 
introduction to an opera, in the same sense as the opening 
bars of a song are an introduction. The idea can be 
defended, but such an introduction ought to be short, 
whereas Lalo has written an overture in length. The 
scoring of the work has many happy and picturesque 
touches, especially in the use of the wood-wind, but there 
is too much brass in the climaxes, which, apart from the 
instrumentation, are weak because the musical construc- 
tion is so spasmodic and thin. Whether Le Roi d’ Ys 
will be a success or not in London it is impossible to 
predict. Thee is much charming music in it, and this} 
probably accounts for its success in Paris and Brussels. 
The performance was fairly adequate. Mlle. Paquot, 
who made her London début as Margared, has a telling 
voice, which, however, she ill uses, and she has dramatic 
power. Mme. Suzanne Adams was a colourless but 
charming Rozenn, and M. Plangon a benign and heavy 
father. The Mylio of M. Jerome was ridiculously un- 
heroic, and M. Seveilhac as the Karnac was really too 
wobbly a villain. The opera was well mounted, and the 
inundation in the last ac‘, if not impressive, was at least 
not ridiculous. 

The rest of my article must be taken up with a brief 
notice of the singers at Covent Garden. Mme. Calvé, 
of course, made her ventrée as Carmen, a part of which 
she must be heartily tired. She has played it too often, 
and now she attempts “ business” which really spoils the 
character zation. It has become a virtuoso display in 
histrionic audacity and insolent ¢empo rubato. As 
Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust she gave us a lesson in 
restraint of temperamental impulses. No singer was 
ever less fitted Ly nature for the part. Numerous gentle- 
men of the Press, however, have reduced criticism to an 
atsardity by comparing Calvé’s Marguerite with what 
they know of Go-the’s. That comparison should not be 
made, for the Marguerite of the opera is French. Calvé 
certainly gives us Gounod’s heroine, though perhaps with 
some exaggeration of the sentimen‘al music. This arises, 
I think, from her desire to make the character deeper 
than it had suggested itself to Gounod. Besides these 
two characters, Mme. Calvé has played in Messaline. 
She made the Empress even more of a sensualist than 
did Mile. Héglion a couple of years ago; but Calvé's 
reading is borne out both by what we know historically 
of Messalina and by the character as drawn by the 
librettist of the opera. It is a pity Calvé’s réfertoire is 
so limited, or that she is bound to sing in so many 
performances of Carmen. Signor Tamagno was the 
Helion in De Lara’s opera, and besides this part and 
Otello he has sung in Aida. I cannot understand the 
admiration in which he is held in some quarters. His 





excess of brutal vigour is perhaps suitable for Otello, but 


in Messaline he was wooden and unfeeling, and in 
Aida he was merely melodramatic. Signor Tamagno is, 
I should say, the most limited artist before the public. 
Of the new singers, Signor di Marchi, both in Zosca and 
Les Huguenots, has made the most success. He is a 
tenor who will prove an acquisition at Covent Garden. 
His voice has a peculiar quality, but he can sing with 
emotion and he is seldom out of tune. M. Jerome, 
another new tenor, is a victim of vzdrato, and he has very 
rudimentary ideas of acting. But he has a good voice, 
and tenors are so rare that one ought not to look a gift 
horse in the mouth. There is nothing else of moment to 
record. The season came to an end on July 29th, and 
Don Giovanni was revived on the 22nd. The syndi- 
cate, I hear, contemplate beginning the season early 
in April next year with at least a couple of cycles of 
Wagner’s Ring. BECKMESSER. 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


CONCERT givers are certainly more sensible than the 
fashionable folk who support opera. As soon as the end 
of June is reached the tide of concerts has ebbed, and in 
July there are but few that claim much attention. It 
seems, indeed, to be the present fashion to crowd as many 
important concerts into the month from the middle of 
May to the middle of June. Not long ago June was a 
more favourite month than May, and the concert season 
lasted longer than it has this year. May we hope that 
in time London will become sensible, and finish its concert 
season before the hot weather begins ? 

Looking back on the season one is inclined to be pessi- 
mistic concerning orchestral music. In May we began 
with the London Musical Festival as a great flourish, but 
since then we have had only three extra orchestral con- 
certs at the Queen’s Hall, three Richter concerts, of 
which the programmes were not at all interesting, and 
the usual Philharmonic concerts. For a city of the size of 
London this is rather a meagre list, and especially when 
we compare it with the pianoforte and general concerts 
given here during the season. True, the Promenade 
Concerts begin at the Queen’s Hall on the 24th of this 
month, but even Mr. Newman’s Promenade Concerts 
are not perfect as orchestral concerts. The season on 
the whole has been remarkable for pianoforte recitals, 
and came to a climax with the second given by M. 
Paderewski on July 2. It is difficult to write of this 
pianist without gushing, for his best qualities are precisely 
those which call forth gush. On his technical side he 
seems to have allowed himself to run to seed. At both 
his recitals there was some very smudgy work, of which 
he would not have been guilty some years ago. But he 
remains a poet-pianist in spite of faults which we would 
not pass over in a lesser man. On the interpretative 
side he is a text for much criticism ; one cannot absolve 
him of exaggeration. This was noticeable at his second 
recital in Schumann’s Liéudes Symphonigques, in the 
Schubert-Liszt Zr/ King, and in Chopin’s Polonaise 
in F sharp minor. The exaggeration with him takes the 
form of an excess of nervous force; it is as if the 
pianist’s temperament bolted out of the control of his 
fingers. Nor has he a great vision of Beethoven. His 
playing of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, though very 
beautiful in many ways, was not big. But again one is 
reduced, after nagging at him for minor faults, to the 
expression of a catholic appreciation. He is always an 
artist, and always a poet, and just because he is nota 
model pianist he is so interesting. One can say this 
after hearing a long list of pianists, some of whom (Godow- 
sky, Carreno, Busoni, and Bauer, for instance) have a 
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BOOK VA, NO 146. 
Study by A. Loeschhorn. 


Allegro non troppo. (d= 112.) 
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BOOK VIA,N®9 42. 


Melodic Study by Anton Strelezki. 


Allegretto vivace. 
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finer and surer technique. After all, why do we attend 
pianoforte recitals? ‘To pass judgment on the technique 
of pianists? Surely not! We go to hear an artist’s 
view of compositions ; we go to be charmed and pleased 
and carried for a moment or so out of ourselves. And 
that Paderewski can do for those who listen to him with- 
out prejudice and pedantry. 

Two other pianists of the month deserve mention here. 
Miss Gertrude Peppercorn, who gave a recital on June 
26, is one of our cleverest pianists. Her gifts are 
gradually ripening, and her chief fault is almost a virtue— 
an excess of force and emotional emphasis. She gives 
one the impression of a nature which is full enough to 
bear refinement without becoming niggling or petty. To 
say that the best thing she did was a performance of 
Brahms’ Handel variations is in itself a criticism of her 
mental and emotional gifts. Chopin’s “ Funeral March” 
Sonata had poetry and individuality, but here the pianist 
was self-conscious. Another young artist of some promise, 
Herr Backhaus, gave a recital on the same date. He 
had already been heard in London, at one of the Schulz- 
Curtius concerts last year. Herr Backhaus is very young 
and he plays Chopin with matter-of-fact nonchalance, 
but he gave a reading of Brahms’s Paganini Variations 
which was remarkable for spirit and virility. 

The fashionable craze of the season has been the violin 
playing of young Kubelik. His ease of technique in the 
Paganini music is amazing, but there is a lack of devilry 
behind his technical feats. In music such as Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto he is painstaking and conscientious, but 
he shows no qualities as remarkable as his technical 
virtuosoship. Many a student could have played this 
hackneyed composition as well as did Kubelik at his 
farewell concert on July 5th, and yet the fashionable 
audience that crowded the Queen’s Hall applauded him 
as if he were at least a Joachim or an Ysaye. Oneof his 
good qualities is an almost impeccable intonation. 
Another violinist who made his dédué at the end of June 
(the 28th) did not take the world by storm. Ferencz 
Hegediis, from Budapest, has extraordinary technical 
qualities, and he possesses just the fire which Kubelik 
lacks. The new violinist’s paying in Beethoven’s Sonata 
in F was somewhat mechanical, but in 4 Hungarian 
Rhapsody by Gaal he showed qualities which should 
make him popular, 

The most important vocal recitals have been those of 
Miss Palliser on June 28th, and Mr. Bispham on July 9th. 
Miss Palliser was heard in a very varied programme, 
and introduced a number of new songs, none of which, 
except, perhaps, Arensky’s “ Song of the Water Nymph,” 
had remarkable merit. It is extraordinary how poor 
most of the modern songs are, for Mr. Bispham sang a 
group of new songs which also had no striking qualities. 
His recital was one of the most interesting of the season, 
and it is a pity he does not give vocal recitals more 
often. Of the new singers who have made their dédut, 
Miss Ethel Hirschbein, a pupil of M. Bouhy, is the most 
promising. She has a contralto voice of fine quality, 
but it is not yet evenly produced, and she would do well 
to study a little longer. 

Of new works heard during the month, Dr. Ernest 
Walker’s song-cycle from ‘* England’s ‘ Helicon,’” pro- 
duced at Miss Fillunger’s quartet concert at the Bechstein 
Hall on July 5th, was remarkable for its neat and tasteful 
workmanship and pleasing melodiousness. Mr. Richard 
Walthew’s Meditations (second set) for clarinet and 
piano, heard for the first time at Miss Palliser’s concert, 
are fresh and clever. But the most interesting of the 
novelties was Mr. W. H. Reed’s “ Fantaisie Brillante ” | 
in E minor for violin, played by the composer at the 


Royal Academy of Music’s concert on July 19th. Mr. 
Reed’s Zouchstone overture, a clever and humorous 
composition, was performed at the Promenade Concerts 
a couple of seasons ago, and aroused interest in the 
young composer. This new violin fantasia is exceedingly 
well wrought, and it has real melodic invention. It is 
a good deal better music than many of the violin com- 
positions we have to listen to, and it is well laid out for 
the instrument. 

The following artists made their dédu¢ during the 
month: Herr Wilhelm Backhaus (pianist), St. James's 
Hall, June 26th; Mlle. Olga Berg (vocalist), Steinway 
Hall, July 15th ; Senor Bertran (vocalist), Steinway Hall, 
July 4th ; Signor Roberto Biletta (vocalist), Salle Erard, 
July 8th ; Mr. Thomas Boyd (vocalist), Salle Erard, June 
24th ; Mrs. Clara Edwardes (soprano), Bechstein Hall, 
July 3rd ; Mr. George Erskine (vocalist), Steinway Hall, 
June 29th ; Miss Lucia Fydell (vocalist), Bechstein Hall, 
June 26th; Mr. Manuel Garcia, junr. (vocalist), St. 
James’s Hall, June 29th; Ferencz Hegediis (violinist), 
Bechstein Hall, June 28th; Miss Ethel Hirschbein 
(contralto), Bechstein Hall, July 1st ; Miss Margaret Hall 
(vocalist), Bechstein Hall, July 2nd ; Miss Isobel Lessing 
(vocalist), June 29th; Miss Susan Metcalfe (vocalist), 
Bechstein Hall, July 11th; Mr. Frank Ross (vocalist), 
St. James’s Hall, July 8th ; Mile. Aivo Tamme (vocalist), 
Salle Erard, July roth; Miss Margaret Wild (pianist . 
St. James’s Hall, July rst. 








Musical Potes, 


HOME. 


Liverpool.—Mr. Rodewald, the conductor of the Liver- 
pool Orchestral Society, has undertaken to give some 
half-dozen concerts at the New Brighton Tower on 
Sunday afternoons during the summer, when pro- 
grammes will be presented of a somewhat higher cha- 
racter than the average for the present year at that 
place of amusement. The first concert, given on the 
21st ult., passed off successfully, though the orchestra 
might with advantage have been larger. The items 
were: Webet’s Oderon overture, the Good Friday music 
from Parsifal, Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt” Suite, No. 1, and 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 

Edinburgh.—The Edinburgh Diocesan Choral Associa- 
tion held its annual festival on June 22nd in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral. The object of the Association is the improve- 
ment of Church music in the diocese. Each year a form 
of service or services is prescribed, suitable music chosen, 
and when the various choirs have had reasonable time for 
practice of the same, they are in turn visited by the 
Association’s inspector and duly “ passed” on being 
found efficient. That efficiency is the rule rather than 
the reverse is proved by the fact that this year's festival 
was taken part in by about 700 voices from all parts 
ofthe diocese. The services for this festival were Holy 
Communion at 11.30 and Evensong at 4. The afternoon 
service received most attention, and brought forth the 
numbers already mentioned. Mr. W. Prendergast 
organist of St. Paul’s, York Place, Edinburgh, generalled 
the robing and marshalling of the large choir, and his 
methodical measures and appreciation of detail had the 
most satisfactory results, not a hitch occurring. The 
long stream of choristers entered the cathedral by the 





west door, singing as they went the hymn “ The God of 
Abraham praise” set to a Hebrew melody. Thereafter 
the service proceeded on the usual Evensong lines, the 
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“ Magnificat” and “ Nunc Dimittis” being the setting by 
Garrett in F, and the anthems “From the rising of the 
sun ” (Ouseley), and “They who seek the Lord” (Collin- 
son). The efforts of the large body under the baton of Mr. 
Collinson, the cathedral organist, showed how completely 
the aim of the Association has been realized, and how 
commendable that aim is. 

Dublin.—At the annual meeting of “The Feis Ceoil 
Association,’ on June 24th, Miss Edith Oldham, Hon. 
Sec., made the very gratifying statement that after paying 
all the expenses of the festival in May last there will be a 
balance of over £100, to reduce the debt of £450, incurred 
on previous festivals. A new and very welcome feature in 
the composers’ competitions will be the giving of a £10 
prize for the best suite or symphony for full orchestra, 
founded on Irish traditional airs.—On June 24th the annual 
competition of school choirs in vocal music took place in 
the Ancient Concert Rooms, under the auspices of the 
Royal Irish Academy of Music. The fund for the purchase 
of prizes has been provided by the Corporation, to encour- 
age the teaching of vocal music in primary schools in 
Dublin district. Vocal music in schools has made con- 
siderable progress within the last few years, owing to this 
generous support of our Corporation.—A new work, “ The 
Wreck of the Hesperus,” by Mr. W. Harvey Pelissier, 
B.A., T.C.D., was performed by an amateur band 
anc choir, in Rathmines Parochial Hall, on June 27th 
under the conductorship of the composer. It is a 
dramatic setting of Longfellow’s ballad, scored for four 
principals, full choir and orchestra. The cantata is 
entirely constructed on the Leit- Motif principle, four 
main themes and three musical figures being used to 
bind the various situations and ideas of the poem into a 
complete and harmonious whole. It is to be hoped that 
the work will be heard next winter under happier 
auspices, for it is a most creditable first public produc- 
tion for the young composer. 





IT is the custom to erect memorial tablets over the 
houses in which great men were born or where they died. 
At No. 8, Bolwell Terrace, now Bolwell Street, Lambeth, 
was born, in the year 1842, the composer, Arthur Sullivan, 
and a tablet to that effect was placed over the house on 
Saturday morning, July 20th. There was a large gather- 
ing. Dr. Cummings and Professor Prout both spoke: 
the former contrasted the composer’s humble position at 
the commencement of his artistic career, and the exalted 
one which he held at the time of his death; Professor 
Prout described him as “a true friend, an honest man, 
and one of the greatest musicians of his time.” The part- 
song, the lines of which Sir A. Sullivan is said to have 
chosen for his epitaph :— 

‘No star is o’er the lake its pale watch keeping, 
The moon is half awake through grey mist creeping, 
The last red leaves fade round the porch of roses, 
The clock has ceased to sound, the long day closes.” 


was surg bya quartet from the Guildhall School of Music. 





IT is proposed to commemorate the name and work 
of Sir John Stainer by a portrait to be presented to the 
University of Oxford and by a bronze relief to be placed 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Committee of the Memorial 
Fund includes the names of the Dean, Precenter, Suc- 
centor, and Organist of St. Paul’s, the Precentor and 
Organist of Westminster Abbey, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford University, the President of Magdalen College, 
and Messrs. Otto Goldschmidt and Alfred Littleton. 


FOREIGN. 
Berlin.—The Royal Opera remains closed for the 
holidays from Ist July to last of August. Lyric perform- 





ances are meantime given at the New Royal Opera 
House (Kroll’s)—The Royal Conservatorium has pro- 
duced with success the last important work, viz. the 
cantata “ Harvest Festival,” by the late H. von Herzogen- 
berg.—An exceptional success was scored by the Finnish 
male choral union “Suomen Laulu” of Helsingfors, 
almost every piece having to be repeated under the direc- 
tion of their excellent conductor Klemetti. Beauty of 
voices and precision of emsemble singing were alike re- 
markable, and the works by their national composers, 
Jean Sibelius, Forstrém, Jirnefelt, etc., are full of 
interest.—A new kind of entertainment, “ Living Songs,” 
which includes performances of songs, recitations, 
dramatic sketches, etc., in costume, after the Paris 
cabaret fashion, has been introduced with extraordinary 
success at the above-named New Royal Opera House.— 
Prof. Friedrich Gernsheim, born at Worms in 1839, the 
well-known composer, formerly director of the Rotterdam 
Conservatoire, has succeeded the aged Prof. Martin 
Blumner, who retires from public life, in the distinguished 
post of President of the “ Masterschool” for Musical Com- 
position of the Royal Acadamy of Fine Arts.—Hans 
Pfitzner, composer of the music drama Poor Henry, 
has been engaged as conductor of the Theater des 
Westens.—A memorial tablet has been affixed to the 
house. where Eduard Grell, distinguished composer of 
church music, was born 100 years ago. 

Dresden—The well-known musician and Uitterato 
Friedrich Brandes has been appointed director of the 
Singakademie. It was founded by Robert Schumann in 
1848, who was also its first conductor. He took consider- 
able interest in this still flourishing society, and wrote 
for it some of his beautiful choruses for mixed voices, 
including the “‘ Deutsches Minnespiel,” Op. rot. 

Hamburg is to have a new grand theatre in the 
fashionable part of the city. A sum of 2,000,000 marks 
has been guaranteed towards its construction by a body 
of ten wealthy citizens.—Thirteen models have so far been 
sent in by local artists for the erection of a monument to 
Brahms, a native of this city. A grand concert is con- 
templated to swell the sum of 40,000 marks, now on 
hand. 

Munich—The new Prince Regent theatre, which is 
constructed on the Bayreuth model, will open on 21st 
August with a series of twenty Wagner performances to 
extend to the 28th September: Meistersinger, Tristan, 
Lohengrin, and Tannhiuser, under the conductorship of 
Hermann Zumpe, the direction-in-chief of Ernst von 
Possart, and the scenic management of Lautenschlager, as 
a sequel to the Bayreuth Festival, which terminates on 
2oth August. A “Munich Richard Wagner Festival Play 
Society” has been formed by the é4/e of Munich society, 
with Prince Ludwig Ferdinand as president, to provide 
needy musicians with admission to the new theatre. The 
position of the local branch of the old “ Wagner Verein ” 
is so eminently prosperous that every third member has 
become entitled to a ticket to this year’s Bayreuth per- 
formances. Lots are drawn for the allotment of these 
tickets.—The above-mentioned eminent conductor, Her- 
mann Zumpe, has accepted the post of director of the 
Musical Academy. Great things are expected from this 
appointment. — The distinguished symphonist Anton 
Bruckner expressed a wish in his will that his 9th Sym- 
phony should be played in conjunction with his famous 
Te Deum in C, in place of a finale. Hence the symphony 
(which is first to be heard here) will, like Beethoven’s 
gth, close with a choral finale. 

Cologne.—A new symphony by Franz Bolsche, Professor 
of the Conservatorium, proved a work of considerable 
merit—modern in spirit within classical limits, 
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Frankfort-o/M.—According to the twenty-third annual 
report, the Hochschule numbered 257 students and 
43 teachers, and the Raff Conservatorium had during 
its nineteenth year 154 pupils with 19 teachers.—Joachim 
Raff, by the way, is to have a monument, which, by 
desire of his widow, will be erected at the local cemetery. 
Twenty-five thousand marks have as yet been collected. 
Sand, of Munich, will be the sculptor. The inauguration 
is fixed for 1st May, 1903.—Adolf Herz, for thirteen 
years conductor of the opera, has been succeeded by 
Pittrich. 

Carlsruhe.—Berlioz’s comic opera Béatrice et Bénédict 
(Much Ado about Nothing) has been revived by Felix 
Mottl with far greater success than it obtained at its 
first representation in 1862 at Baden-Baden. On the 
occasion under notice Frl. Pauline Mailhac, who for 
eighteen years has been a chief ornament of the German 
lyric stage, gave, to general regret, one of her last perform- 
ances prior to her retirement into private life. Berlioz’s 
fine work was followed by Felix Mottl’s new ballet, “ Pan 
in the Bush,” which contains some pretty tunes, but on 
the whole lacks continuity of inspiration. 

Augsburg.—A musical festival on a grand scale, which 
recalled similar meetings in 1886 and 1892, with Hans 
von Biilow as the life and soul in the last-named year, 
came off with great éc/a¢. The chorus numbered about 
800, and the orchestra over 130 executants, under 
Wilhelm Weber, who, as director of the Oratorio Society 
and President of the Musical College, has largely con- 
tributed to the advancement of musical art in this ancient 
city. The leading idea in the selection of the programme 
was to illustrate German music of the nineteenth century 
from Beethoven to Wagner. 

Stuttgart.—The King of Wiirtemberg has bestowed the 
grand gold medal for art and science, attached to the 
ribbon of the Order of the Crown, on Professor Max 
Pauer. 

Gotha.—Kapellmeister Marx, director of the Orchestral 
Union, produced a new serenade, which by reason of 
melodic, harmonic, and orchestral charm met with much 
favour. 

Hall._—The great Suabian vocal prize festival was 
attended by no fewer than eighty-four vocal unions, total 
4,200 vocalists. First prize was won by the Ravensburg 
Society, under Staubacher’s skilful direction. 

Bad Pyrmont.—On the occasion of the inauguration of 
the first Albert Lortzing monument, which was attended 
by a crowd of appreciative artists and amateurs, the 
composer’s almost unknown comic opera Casanova, and 
likewise a selection from some of his other operas, the 
latter. in concert form, were given. A prologue written by 
Prince Emil von Schénaich-Carolath gained special in- 
terest from the fact that some of the most celebrated 
musicians of the day: Joachim, Humperdinck, Felix 
Weingartner, Nikisch, Goldmarck, Reinecke, and others 
added an expression of their personal opinion concerning 
the composer of the Czar und Zimmermann, in the 
booklet which appeared on this occasion. Dr. Eduard 
Hanslick, the celebrated Vienna critic, wrote : “ Lortzing 
was a pleasure to me before 1848, now he is an actual 
benefit.” 

Vienna.— During the past season the Imperial Opera 
gave 306 performances, Fifty-six operas were given 
292 times, and fourteen ballets eighty-four times. Wagner 
had seventy evenings. There were only two novelties, 
both by Austrian composers: Reiter’s Buadschuh, and 
Thuille’s Lodetanz. The historic Theater An der Wien 
could have celebrated the centenary anniversary of its 
inauguration but for a series of financial mishaps which 
caused it to put up its shutters some time ago. A stone 





figure of Papageno over the chief entrance still com- 
memorates the phenomenal success achieved by Mozart’s 
Zauberflote, with the librettist and director Schikaneder 
in the part of the feathered birdcatcher. Here Beethoven 
received free lodgings from a later impresario, in which 
he composed his Fidelio, afterwards given here for the 
first time. On the same stage Grillparzer’s earliest 
dramatic work was brought out with Lord Byron in the 
audience, who said, “The world will have to learn to 
pronounce this singular name.” Here Meyerbeer with 
his Etoile du Nord, Jenny Lind, Tichatschek, Staudigl, 
Lortzing, and a host of other artists, musical and dramatic, 
celebrated some of their most memorable triumphs.—A 
new grand Mass in D by Dr. Karl Nawratil may be 
reckoned amongst the best works of its class which have 
been produced since the classical period.—The Minister 
of Public Instruction has granted a pension to the famous 
song-writer Hugo Wolf, who is lingering in an asylum 
without hope of recovery. 

Graz.—This provincial (Styrian) city has given a 
complete Wagner-cycle under the management of Director 
Purschian, and Conductor Weissleder. The house was 
sold out, and great was the enthusiasm at each perform- 
ance. 

Prague.—On the occasion of the visit of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to the German theatre, Gluck’s operatic 
pastoral Zhe May Queen and the final scene from 
Wagner’s Meistersinger were given as a fitting tribute ~ 
to the genius of both Czech and German art. The 


Emperor expressed himself to Director Angelo Neumann 
highly gratified with the performance. At the Czechian 
Theatre Dvordk’s new lyric fairy tale Rusa/ka (which 
has been accepted for the Imperial Opera at Vienna) was 
The composer was congratulated by the Emperor 


given. 
upon the success ofthe work. The Philharmonic Society 
produced very successfully a new orchestral work “ Solace 
in Nature,” by its conductor, Leo Blech. 

Totis (Hungary).—Count Esterhazy’s theatre, which 
had been rendered famous, notably by Joseph Haydn, is to 
be turned into a chapel, the costly scenic material having 
been disposed of to the Pressburg town theatre. 

Paris.—Le Légataire universel, comic opera in threeacts, 
by the justly esteemed composer Georges Pfeiffer, was 
brought out at the Opéra-Comique. Although written as 
far back as 1888 (its production having been postponed 
more than once through adverse circumstances), the 
music is fresh and pleasing—perhaps too pleasing in 
connection with the text after Regnard’s celebrated but 
somewhat repugnant play. The work met with a 
decidedly favourable verdict, and will no doubt be 
heard again next season.—The effective choruses by 
Ernest Moret, which were produced with Eugéne 
Morand’s fine dramatic poem “ L’Ile heureuse,” in three 
acts, caused regret that the orchestral music written 
for the play had to be omittéd for want of timely rehearsal. 
The work was preceded by a new ballet, “Conte de 
fée,” provided with pretty music by Maurice Depret.— 
At a grand “Hoche” Festival given at the Trocadéro 
the programme was almost exclusively devoted to com- 
positions dating from the period of the first French 
Revolution, among which a Funeral March and a “ Hymn 
to the Memory of General Hoche,” by Cherubini, shone 
as works of genuine beauty. Unfortunately the last-named 
piece had been subjected to unjustifiable mutilation. 
The “ Ronde pour la plantation de l’arbre de la Liberté,” 
written in 1799 by Grétry, and Méhul’s “Chant du 
départ,” produced likewise a deep impression.—Georges 
Marty, old Grand Prix of musical composition, conductor 
at the Opéra-Comique and Professor of ensemble playing 
at the Conservatoire, has, with 54 votes out of tol, 
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been elected conductor of the famous concerts of this 
institute to replace Taffanel, who retired for reasons of 
health—The Fine Arts Academy has bestowed the 
Chartier prize of 500 francs for the cultivation of chamber 
music upon Le Borne, and has divided the Trémont prize 
of 1,000 francs between two old Prix de Rome, Busser and 
Bachelet. The Gouvy Charity prize of 300 francs was 
allotted to Garimond, in consideration of his twenty- 
eight years’ services as orchestral player.—The Society 
of Musical Composition and the association of the Jurés 
Orphéoniques offer prizes for Frenchmen only.— 
Henry Heine, whose lyrics have received more frequent 
musical settings than those of any other poet, is to have 
a grand monument over his grave at the Montmartre 
cemetery, Paris, from the hands of the Danish sculptor 
Hasselriis, who also executed the fine Heine monu- 
ment for the late Austrian Empress Elizabeth—one 
of the poet’s most ardent admirers—at Corfu. The Paris 
monument has been subscribed for chiefly by the Liberal 
section of the Viennese citizens, ladies and students, partly 
as a practical protest against the action of the Vienna 
Male Choral Society, who, out of deference to a strongly 
antisemitic section of the Vienna City Council (Heine 
was of Jewish origin), had abstained from depositing a 
wreath on his grave during their visit to the last Paris 
Exhibition. The inscriptions on the monument will be 
“Henri Heine and wife,” “To the memory of Heine, 
from the Liberals of Vienna,” besides an appropriate 
quotation from one of his last poems.—Eight manuscripts 
by Chopin, a legacy of the Baroness Nathaniel Roth- 
schild, have been handed over to the library of the Con- 
servatoire, viz. the “ Berceuse” (on four folio pages), the 
first “ Walse” (sic /), three other valses of more recent date 
and another valse inscribed as follows : “A Mademoiselle 
Charlotte de Rothschild, hommage, Paris, 1842, F. 
Chopin”— besides a Notturno and the celebrated 
valse in D flat.—Countess Wolkenstein, wife of the 
Austrian Ambassador, who, as Countess Schleinitz, had 
been one of the inéimes of the Wagner circle, gave a 
concert at the Palais Béarn, under Widor’s direction, with 
the object of enabling young French musicians to attend 
the Bayreuth performances. The Salle, containing 300 
seats at 50 francs each, was sold out, realizing 13,000 
francs. The works given were all by German masters : 
Bach, Gluck, Beethoven, and Wagner. 

Antwerp.—The memory of the recently deceased distin- 
guished composer Peter Benoit was honoured by a 
performance on a colossal scale of his famous Rubens 
Cantata, composed for the third Rubens Centenary 
Celebration in 1877. The executants numbered 850, all 
local musicians, under the baton of Keurvels, conductor 
of the Netherland Lyric Theatre of this city. 

. Amsterdam.—Timely notice is given that in September, 
1902, the local male society Orphéon will, in memory 
of its foundation, offer a grand international vocal 
competition. 

Utrecht.—The local musical society has given a festival 
under the direction of its veteran conductor, Richard 
Hol. A new “Dutch Rhapsody,” by Van Anrooy, met 
with much favour. 

Zurich.—The Male Choral Society founded by the 
Swiss composer G. Naegeli (1773-1836) has celebrated 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its foundation. The 
commemorative concert was directed by Dr. Attenhofer, 
composer and conductor of the society since 1866. 

Geneva.—The second Swiss Musical Festival was held 
here. The avowed object of this new society is to pro- 
mote the creation of a distinct Swiss style of music, seeing 
the extensive musical culture which was carried on in the 
ancient Swiss monasteries. 


So far, however, the works 





of the foremost French-Swiss composers, such as Jacques 
Dalcroze and others, are as thoroughly German as those 
of the leading German-Swiss writers: Hans Huber, 
J. Lauber, the late Gustav Weber, F. Klose, Fr. Hegar, 
etc. Anyhow a very considerable amount of talent and 
skill has been displayed at the four festal concerts. 
Chief praise must be awarded to a fine string Quartet in 
E flat, a violin concerto, and a concert air for soprano of 
rare beauty: “ The Death of Spring,” by J. Dalcroze; a 
pianoforte sonata, Op. 1, by Gustav Weber, which had 
already struck Liszt as being equalled only by Brahms’s 
among modern compositions, and a beautiful song-cycle 
for vocal quartet and piano, by Edgar Munzinger. 

Bauen.—A handsome bronze bust has been placed here 
near the beautiful “Lake of the Four Cantons,” in 
memory of the priest Alberik Zwyssig, composer of some 
favourite sacred music. 

Bergen.—The museum of this the native town of Ole 
Bull has been presented by the virtuoso’s widow with 
his famous violin, made in 1532 by Gaspard da Salo, 
with ornaments supposed to be by Benvenuto Cellini. 
This priceless instrument was left about sixty years ago to 
the Norwegian artist by Rehaczek, a generous banker of 
Vienna. Ole Bull never parted from it to the last. 

St. Petersburg.—-The Imperial Russian Musical Society 
is offering two prizes for a symphony and an opera, for 
Russian composers only.—The widow of the late com- 
poser Barshansky has made a gift of: her husband’s fine 
musical library to the local Conservatoire ; moreover of 
a sum of 10,000 roubles, the interest therefrom to be laid 
out on further additions to the said collection, and of a 
further like sum, the income from same to be given away 
for orchestral and “ chamber ” prize competitions. 

Moscow is to have a new theatre, which is to be the 
largest and most important in Russia. 

Milan—The Gazetta Musicale published the /ac- 
simile of part of a subscription list started by Verdi in his 
own handwriting, in 1859, at Sant’ Agata, on behalf of the 
wounded and families of the dead who had fought for the 
independence of Italy. 

Rome.—A new tragic four-act opera, Friedmann Bach, 
met with considerable success, which may certainly be 
claimed exclusively by the clever music of the youthful 
Neapolitan pianist Luigi Gustavo Fazio, the libretto being 
acomplete travesty of actual historic facts.The centenary 
of the death of Cimarosa will, after all, be celebrated here, 
the committee, of which Queen Marguerita is honorary- 
president, having suspended its labours in consequence 
of the tragic death of King Humbert. 

Turin.—The contemplated Wagner performances, to 
which the Municipality had been willing to contribute 
90,000 francs, have fallen through owing to the exorbitant 
tantiéme of 30,000 francs demanded by Ricordi, proprietor 
of the Italian copyright. 

Palermo.—The Conservatorio opens a prize competition 
(1,000 francs) for an oratorio for former pupils of that 
institute only. 

Santa Chiara—Pater Hartmann (Count a. d. Lau- 
Hochbreu), born in the Tyro', who studied at the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, composer of the oratorios, S¢. Peter, 
St. Francis, and other works, bas been appointed director 
of the local Papal School of Music. 


OBITUAR\). 


JOSEPH MERTENS, born at Antwerp in 1834, violinist, 
professor, and composer of numerous operas, of an 
oratorio and other works.—The well-known baritone 
JULES DEvoyop, born at Lyons in 1836, died suddenly 
whilst acting Rigoletto at Moscow.—ANTON HROMADA, 
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rominent baritone of the Stuttgart Opera, born at Kladno 
in Bohemia.—EDUARD BERNSDORF, born at Dessau, for 
many years editor of the Leipzig Signale, aged 
76.—Frau THEKLA ZINGG-GAYMEN, concert and oratorio 
singer at Hamburg, aged 44.—JAMES DEEM, born 1818, 
esteemed American composer and professor, who studied 
in 1839 in Germany, afterwards General in the American 
Civil War; died at Baltimore—WENDELIN SLADEK, 
virtuoso and professor of the double bass at the Prague 
Conservatorium.—ERNST KETZ, excellent hornist and 
professor of the Cologne Conservatorium, aged 28.—MLLE. 
MERCIE PorTE, born at Tolouse in 1822, for over forty 
years teacher of solfeggio-singing at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire.—ALFREDO PIATTI, born at Bergamo, Jan. 8th, 
1822, died there July 19th, 1901. He was one of the 
most remarkable ‘cellists of the nineteenth century ; at 
his first appearance at a Philharmonic Concert in London 
in 1844, he was recognized as “ equal to Lindley in his best 
days.” He held the post of ’cellist at the Popular Concerts 
(Saturday and Meade’ from the very first, in 1859, down 
to his retirement in 1896. He composed concertos for 
his instrument, songs, etc., and also revived many 
forgotten sonatas by composers of the eighteenth century. 
His tone was rich and pure, and he intrepreted the works 
of the great masters with rare taste and skill.—EMILY 
SHINNER (Mrs, Liddle), excellent violinist, pupil of 
Joachim, and founder of the string quartet of ladies.— 
JOHN FARMER, organist and composer (“Christ and His 
Soldiers ”), music master of Harrow School (1862-1885), 
organist of Balliol College, Oxford ; aged 65.—F RANCESCO 
GRAZIANI, baritone, born near Fermo, 1829, distinguished 
himself specially in operas by Rossini and Verdi. 








UNISON SONGS, 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment, in Augener’s Edition. 
No. s. 
12501 W. J, FOXELL, M.A., Mus.B, 6 Songs for Boys (with 
unison c ar oer ae net 
Contains:—The Fair, Brag, To-morrow, Dreamland, 
The Ghost, Our Debating Society, 
The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (W. G. McNaught) net 
*€* Unison Songs,’ Book I., comprising six songs for boys, 
with unison chorus, by W. J. Foxell, will be found acceptable, 
for while the words are humorous the music is bright an 
simple.”—The Daily Telegraph, April 24, 1900. 


12802 FREDERICK ROSSE. 6 Little Songs for Little People. net 

Contains :—The Coming of Spring, The Wood, The 

Bird-catchers, The Fox in the Farmyard, The Gipsies, 

Good-night ! 

The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (W. G. McNaught) net 

** Several charming ditties will be found in ‘ Little Songs for 

Little People,’ by Frederick Rosse, the writer of the words 

being Ernest Alfieri.” — The Daily Telegraph, November atst, 
1900, 

12503 A. E. HORROCKS. 4 

Contains :—My Lad 

in the Wood, The 

12503@ The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (W, G. McNaught) net 


12504 A. E, HORROCKS, 4 trap a a 

Contains :—The Old Woman and her Broom; Sleep, 

Baby, Sleep ; Cock Robin’s Serenade; Up in the 
Morning early. 

The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (W. G. McNaught) net 


“‘Among the ‘Unison Songs,’ four in number, by Amy Elise 
Horrocks, are quaint settings of the old nursery rhymes ‘My Lady 
Wind’ and ‘The Babes in the Wood,’ and likewise one of William 
Blake’s, * The Shepherd,’ Fs meen | simple, and Schubert-like in its 
refinement.” — The Daily Telegraph, September 11th, 1900, 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


125014 


125024 


4 is ose eco oe =—net 
a The Shepherd, The Babes 


125044 


REINECKE’S “LEICHTE CLAVIER- 


—e STUCKE.” Easy Pieces, suitable as first Lessons in 
Pianoforte Playing. Op. 252. Continental fingering. 
Augener’s Edition No. 8357. Price, net, 1s. 6d. 

“Are admirable in every way for the begioner. The sixteen little solos 
are extremely simple, perfectly written, and full of fancy and musical 
feeling.” The Musical Standard, July 20th, 1901. 

London: AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





DMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Autumn. A Canzonet... 
Six Poetic Pieces. Op. 47 :— 
No. 1. Spinning Song 
2. Gavotte 
3. Laindler .., . “ den a an 
4. Intermezzo ... ove po ove ow on ove ove 
5. Waltz ove ove oe one ees ées we ee 
6. March eve eve oo 


.“‘ Thoughtfulness and good workmanship distinguish these 
pieces, which will impress at a first hearing, and improve upon 
urther acquaintance,”—Daily Telegraph, November 27, 1990. 

“The music a is fresh, clever, and, moreover, 
easy.” —A thenaum, November 10, 1900. 
Tone-pictures, Op. 50:— 
No. 1. The Tournament .. 
2. Romance ... aa 
3. The Butterfly 
4. Fantastic March ... 


**Quite another spirit is manifest in four ‘Tone Pictures’ 
by Edmondstoune Duncan, who has allowed his fancy full 
fling in writing thesé attractive little pieces—all of them 
dainty and in excellent taste, No, 3, ‘The Butterfly,’ is very 
happily conceived, and conveys the idea suggested without a 
touch of exaggeration. The pianist who seeks grace and 
delicacy will find in it a pleasant incentive to practice, and 
having mastered this, will then be tempted to turn his atten- 
tion to the remaining numbers of Mr. Duncan's Opus 50.” 
—The Daily Telegraph, May 28th, 1901. 

Holiday March ... : oa ou 
Waltz. Easy piece pe jee. | oon eco we eve 

“Both compositions have considerable distinction both in 
writing and in quality of feeling. The word ‘ easy’ is not 

i d. The p forte teacher will not be slow to welcome 
these attractively written little compositions. For such achieve- 
ments are not so common as the wayside blackberry.”—7he 
Musical Standard, July 6th, 1901. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W..; 
22, Newgate Street; and 6, New Burlington Street. 
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ay ag A series of Transcriptions for 
Organ. 
By EDWIN H. LEMARE. 


GoLTERMANN. Berceuse. Op. 113, No. 4 
Gurutr. Andantino. Op. 134, No.2 .. 
. Moszkowsk!I. From Foreign Parts. Op. 


G. 
3 M 23, No.1. Russia 

- L. Nicop&. Chanson d’Amour eco eee eee ee we 
f: L. Nicopé. La Pénitence oe : 
]. L. Nicop#. Canzonetta ‘ a “ 
M. Moszkowsk!. Minuet. Op, 17, No. 2 ... 
A. Strecezki. Nocturnoina ... “ 
A. STRELEzKI. Barcarolle we os os ove ove 
“* Edwin H. Lemare has transcribed A. Strelezki’s ‘“‘ Nocturno in a” 
and “* Barcarolle.” ‘The latter composition makes a particulary attractive 
and unexacting organ solo. The former. too, is not without its effective- 
ness, and is easy withal.”"—The Musical Standard, July 20th, 1901. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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ACTION SONGS. 
The words by MAY GILLINGTON. 


The Music by A. E. HORROCKS. 
In Staff and Tonic Sol-fa notation. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8888. Price, ne:, 6d. 

‘* 1 wish also to mention A. E. Horrocks’ ‘ Six Action Songs’ (in staff and 
tonic sol-fa notation), as they strike me as being particularly resourceful 
and finished in harmony and distinctly pleasing in a general sense.” — 
The Musical Standard, July 6th, 1901. 

AUGENER & Co., London: 





199, Regent Street ; 22, Newgate Street ; and 6, New Burlington Street 
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MAX PAUER’S 
PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


AUGENER & CO., Lonpon. 


Pianoforte Solos. 


s. d. 
Op. 1. Two Gavottes .., j pa oss es dis ne o om 
Op. 3. Rhapsodie man a ae. Sa a svi ne ow 4 
Op. 4. Walzer ... 4—- 


Op. 7. Miniatures. 8 Short Pieces. (Augener’s Edition, 6315) net 2 — 
1. Northern Song (Nordisches Lied). 

Musical Box (Spieldose). 

Caught at Last (Haschen). 

Réverie (Traumerei), 

Tarantella. 

Scherzo. 

Pastorale. 

Waltz. 


on Au & WN 
PP STR Ss 


Or separately : 
No.2. Musical Box (Spieldose) (S. O. P. * es wo I 
No.5. Tarantella (S. O. P. 150) ... ms 5 . om 
No.8. Walzer (P. M. 23)... “ ~* i o = 
Op. 8. Fiinf Clavierstiicke. (Augener’s Edition, 6316.) -. net 2— 
Ubermuth (Exubérance). 
Wiegenlied (Berceuse). 
Menuettino (Menuet mignon). 
Erinnerung (Souvenir), 
Spinnerlied (Chanson des fileuses), 


"Fe? ? f 


Or separately : 
No. 4. Souvenir (Erinnerung). (S. O. P. 68) . 2— 
No.5. Chanson des fileuses (Spinnerlied), (P. M. 76). 3 


Op. 9. Allotria. Zwélf kleine Klavierstiicke fiir kleine und grosse 
Leute. (Augener’s Edition, 6317) _... Po w. het 2— 

Praeludium (Prelude). 

Choral (Chorale). 

Spinnriadchen (The Spinning Wheel). 

Bauerntanz (Peasants’ Dance). 

Nordisches Lied (Northern Song). 

Zufriedenheit (Contentment). 

Der einsame Hirt (The Lonely Shepherd). 

Scherzoso. 

Trauer (Grief). 

Barcarolle, 

Etude (Study). 

Walzer (Waltz). 


Or separately : 


SPen ters 


“we 
PH OD pw 


Nos. 3andg9. The Spinning Wheel and Grief. (S.O.P.111) 1 — 





TEPHEN HELLER’S SELECT WORKS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. In the “ Augener Edition” Volumes, 
PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. 
Revisep, PHRASED, AND FINGERED BY — ScHoLTz, 
No, Continental Fingering. Net 
6187 25 yy" to cultivate the fring - shyt ae wate. s. a. 


6188 30 Studies (preparatory to Op. ys). “Op. ‘. ee 


6189 25 Melodious Studies. Op. 45. «.. s— 
6190 The Ane of Phr. 24 Studies through all keys, “Op. 6. 
Phasing. 24, Studies through all CG... 2— 
Thee ten 4 Op. of Studies, bound : 
6187 Vol. I. 25 Studies, Op. 47, and 30 Studies, Op. 46... 5- 
6189 Vol. -¥ 25, Melodious paaganaa Op. 45, and The Art of Phrasing, 
p- 2 eee 5-— 
6191 24 Studies ( rane Etudes). Op. 9 ‘Revised, phrased and 
fingered by O. Thiimer. C. 2— 


“Good things last a long while ; ‘among such ‘tank ‘Heller's 
studies, which are as useful and as popular as ever they were. 
They are fresh and charming, and Paitaicult indeed to please 
must the pupil be who does not care forthem. The music is 
smooth, unlaboured, and time has shown that they not only 
please the ear, but train the fingers and minds of young players. 

e : nating and fingering are by Herrmann Scholtz, 
specially wn for his interesting edition * fs ose 's works 
published ry Peters. "Music Trade Review, February, 1898. 
ReEvIsED, PHRASED AND FINGERED BY 0. THimer. 
6478 a on a theme from re - Sonebony, 

P- 77 oe 
6479 Promenades d’un solitaire. Op. 8. ooo 
6476 Traumbilder (Phantoms). Op. 79 ... she 
6471 Promenades d’un solitaire (and set): ‘Wenderstunden, “Op. Bc. 


** These compositions, one and all, are simple in thought and 
utterance ; they are refined and eloquent Wn out being verbose 
and affected.” —Musical Opinion, April, 18 


6472 24 Preludes. Op. 81 ... en’ “eles woe 2 
6473 Sleepless Nights (Nuits blanches). “Op. 82. AR oe oe a 
1 
I 


x HH 
i 


6474 Deux Tarentelles. Op. 85... Me aa 
6475 Im Walde (In the Woods). 6 Charakterstiicke. “Op. 86 ‘ae 
6477. Promenades d’un Solitaire. 3rd Set. ~<a eines Ein- 
samen.) 6 Characteristic Pieces, Op. 89 sia 1 6 
6470 HELLER-ALBUM. Three favourite Pieces by ‘Stephen 

eller, revised O, Thiimer (La Chasse, Op. 29; Die 
Forelle, Op. 33; Auf Fitigeln des Gesanges, Op. 67). C. 1 — 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 

City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





FUST PUBLISHED—WNew and Enlarged Edition of 


“POPPIES IN THE CORN.” 


CANTATA FOR SOPRANO AND CHORUS. 


WRITTEN BY 


FLORENCE G ATTENBOROUGH 


(““CHRYSTABEL”) 
Composed by ALEX. S. BEAUMONT. 


‘ . 6d. 3; Vocal Pianofe . 
Kes. Thelendpthaehed. (OP... ot cae Full Orchestra Score, 2s. net ocal and Pianoforte Score, 1s. net ; 


Op. 11. Spezial Etiiden. 3 Books. (Augener’s Edition, 6318e, 4, c) 


each, net 2 — 


Don Giovanni de Mozart. Grande Fantaisie par F, Liszt. Revised 
and fingered by Max Pauer. (Augener’s Edition No, 8216.) 


net 2=— 


Weber’s Moto perpetuo from his Sonata, Op. 24, —_— asa — 


in double notes. (C.P.33) 4—- 


Pianoforte Duets. 


Orchestral Parts, 3s. net ; Harmonium or Organ Parts, 1s. net. 


The great success of this extremely melodious and well-written work 
has necessitated a reprint. 
Most favourably reviewed by all Musical Critics and by the Press. 


CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 174, Warpvour Street, Lponpon, W. 









DR. HOCH’S CONSERVATOIRE 
For Att BrRancHEs oF Music 
IN FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 
Tue Winter Term « S ber 1. Director, Professor Dr. B. 





Op. 2. Presto ala Tarantelle, (Augener’s Edition No. 6950) net 1 —| ScHoLz. Tuition is given by Messrs. Director B, Scholz, Professor J. 


Op. 10. Drei Klavierstiicke. 
1. Marsch (March). 


2. Abendstimmung. \(Augene's Edition No. 6951) net 2 — 


3. Walzer. 
Op. 10, No. 3. Walzer (M.F. 76) . 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also of ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


Kwast, L. Uzielli, E. Engesser, K, “~~ edberg, A. Gliick, Fri. L. Mayer, 
and Ch, Eckel (in Pianoforte) ; Mr. H. Gelhaar (in Organ) ; Professor H, 
Heermann, Professor Naret- -Koning and F, Bassermann, A. Hess, A. 
Leimer and F. Kichler (in Violin and Viola respectively) ; Sochinae B. 
Cossmann and Professor Hugo Becker (in Violoncello); Messrs, Ed. 


eS ns ee as Bellwidt and S. Rigutini, and Fri. Cl, Sohn (in Singing); Director > 
Op. 12, Walzer. (Augener’s Edition No. bose) wail - net 2— Scholz and Professor J. 


Knorr (in Theory and Com 
Hermann . enon geusy and Mimics); Fri. del levee ¢ (in Italian Lan. 
guage). Pr pectus to be had, gratis and | post-free, from th e Secretary of 
the Hoch 's I, Conservatoire, 

for entry should be made imm 
will be accepted.—THz MANAGEMENT. 


position) ; 3. Mr. 














4, Escher Applications 
ediately, as only a limited canter of pupils 
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ARABANDE from the 1st French Suite. 
By J. S. BACH. 
Edited and fingered for the Pianoforte by 
ERIC KUHLSTROM. 
Price 1s, 

***Sarabande,’ now issued from the first ‘French Suite’—edited and 
fingered by Eric Kuhlstrom, and forming part of the ‘ Anthologie Classique 
et Moderne’ series for pianoforte solo. One hopes that there will be a big 
demand for this edition of Bach’s ‘Sarabande’; for this edition is a good 
one: and the music, as everyone knows, has the finest feeling and finest 
workmanship,”— The Musical Standard, July 6th, 1901. 

AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street, W. ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS, 
SET TO MUSIC 
By A. C. MACKENZIE. 
Op. 50. 
No. 1. When in disgrace (Sonnet xxix.). 
2. The forward violet (Sonnet xcix.). 
3- Shall I compare thee (Sonnet xviii.). 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8941. Price. net, 2s. 
‘* The music is vocal—that is one pleasant thing I have to say. Happily, 
that’s not all; for one is also impressed by the genuinely human warmth 
of feeling in the music, and the appreciation shown of the poet’s meaning.” — 
The Musical Standard, July 6, 1901. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


E. HORROCKS. Two-Part Songs for Female 


Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment. Net. 
s. ad. 
—4 
—4 
—4 


fe) 
J 





Z e 
Ne 


0. 
4098@ The Skylark’s Wooing, ‘‘In the stormy grey air” ... 
40986 April Showers. ‘‘ With chatter and with laughter” .,. 
4098¢ Hill-tops, 


‘*There is splendour in the city”... ie 


“*A set of three very pretty duets for ladies, by Miss A. E. 
Horrocks, should be most welcome to amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike; they are well written and have decided 
charm.”— The Times. 

‘* . . To graceful and refined words by Mrs. George Byron, 
Miss Horrocks has written most dainty and charming music. 
It is a pleasure to become acquainted with them, and we 
recommend them unreservedly."—Musical News. 


*. , . are full of grace, and betray the artistic nature of 
their composer in every bar, ‘The Skylark’s Wooing’ is 
remarkable for the free use made of the chords of the funda- 
mental seventh ; the ‘ Hill-tops’ is remarkable for nothing but 
its melodic charm,” — The Queen. 


The Fairy Cobbler... on _ “ 


‘*Graceful and dainty music, united to quaint words.”— 
Monthly Musical Record. 


Tragedy ... oe ove ee “ ‘ eve 


“Very fresh and breezy, with just the suggestion of ‘the 
waves’ wild song’ that the words should inspire.”—Musical 
ews. 


Harebell Curfew eee wn eee 


“* Harebell Curfew is the title of a charming vocal duet 
for female voices, by Amy E. Horrocks. This clever lady 
composer has selected a tuneful and generally grateful melody, 
while with the refinement of the accompaniment mingle 

leasing and pict que effects.”"—Daily Telegraph, Septem- 
ber 30, 1899. 

“Its charming dirge of the flowers, written by May Byron, 
is set to equally dainty music, with just the right feeling of 
— regret pervading it.” — Musical News, September 
16, 1899. 





Spring in the Forest ... a. 
‘““A pleasing little two-part 
October 13, 1899 


“Those who are acquainted with former efforts by Miss 
Horrocks will find this marked by the same musicianly and 
melodious qualities, and will give it the same commendation.” 
—Musical News, December 16, 1899. 


The Daisy oe jie on “it on ete we oe 
“ Wordsworth’s poem, ‘The Daisy,’ has been set in a re- 
fined and unassuming manner by Amy Elise Horrocks as a 


two-part song for female voices."—Zhe Daily Telegraph, 
November 21, 1900. 


Sweet Dreams (Cradle Song) a ee 
London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


song.”—Daily Telegraph, 


4993 





parr PITT’S 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


SILHOUETTES. Op. 4. 
1. Scéne de ballet 
2. Feuillet d’Album 
3. Etude Mignonne 


AQUARELLES. 3 Morceaux. 
No. 1. Canzonetta ... 
2. Chant d’automne 
3. Valse oubliée .., 


MINIATURES. 3 Morceaux. 
No, 1. Gavotte et Musette ... 


2. Lontain passé 


3. Scherzino . 
PENSEES FUGITIVES. Op. 14. 
No. 1. En valsant... ‘in 

2. In Memoriam (25-1-95) 
3. Mélodie intime pa 
IMPRESSIONS. 3 Morceaux. 
No. 1. Improvisation 


2. Veille de départ 
3. Humoresque ... 


MODERN SUITE. Op. 20. 
Prelude eve one 
Minuetto < 
Ballade ws 
Scherzo-Valse 


COLOMBINE. Valse from ‘‘ Fétes galantes,” Miniature Suite for 
Orchestra. Op. 24, No. 4. Transcribed by the Composer 


GENRE-PICTURES. Op. 33. 
No. 1. Fughetta we 
2. In an Album ... 
3. Serenatella 
4. Landler “ ~ oe oe ‘a os 
5. Etude-Nocturne... FS me na 


Op. 11. 


Op. 16 :— 


‘*Mr. Percy Pitt’s new compositions are five. im number, all for piano 
solo, and published under the title of ‘Genre-Pictures.’ Nos. 3 and 4, a 
* Serenatella’ and a ‘ Landler,’ will probably meet with most general accept- 
ation, since they are undoubtedly tuneful and free from many of the diffi- 
culties with which the composer has been bold enough in the other numbers 
to challenge the piano-playing public. In the ‘Landler will be found an 
unfamiliar sequence of harmonies, which novelty-hunters are pretty sure to 
pounce upon with pleasure.” —Tke Daily Telegraph, May 6th, 1901. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





LAIDY’S “ TECHNICAL STUDIES ” 
(TECHNISCHE STUDIEN) FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ENGLIsH AND GERMAN TEXT. 
Continental Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8336), net, 2s. 
English Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8337), net, 2s. 

** Plaidy is a first-rate guide. His ‘ Technical Studies’ have been, indeed, 
for years a standard text-book in many important schools of music. The 
useful comments of the author concerning the art, not only of playing, but 
of practising—a more difficult art than is generally supposed—are given in 
the original German and also in English.— The Athenaeum. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


SIX EASY PIECES 


for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, intended for 
Young Violinists. 


BY 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 


Folio Edition, price 5s. 
Or in Augener’s Edition: No. 7525, price, net, 13. 





“These admirable little pieces are written with a view of being well 
within the pupil’s Srasp : * short pieces which are grateful to play and which 
also lie easily both for left hand and bow-arm.’ It may be added that Alfred 
Moffat has chosen those keys which lie best for the fingers of the beginner, 
the keys of G and p being simpler and more natural to the hand than those 
of c or F."—The Musical Standard, July 20th, 1901. 


AUGENER & CO., London, 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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EBENEZER PROUT’S 


THEORETICAL Works 1N AUGENER'S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 


ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 


Hon. Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh and 
Professor of Music in the University of —. 18th 


Augener’s 





No. 
9182. 


Edition. With Analytical Index ... 5/- 
gt82d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately... -/6 
918¢ KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 

AND PRACTICE.” Fifth Edition ...  .. ove 2/- 


918% ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
;HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 


Sixth Edition... ite 1/6 
982 KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Third Edition .., 2/6 





9183. OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


ee By EBENEZER PROUT. Seventh cane 
h Analytical Index s/- 
91836 ANALYTICA IN DEX to * Counterpoint, Strict and Free” -/6 


8 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
Melodies and eae ae is ne: Fourth 
Edition cs 2/6 


9184, OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER eee Third 
Edition. With Analytical Index pak s/- 


9184s ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Double Samet ‘id Canon” -/6 








nt, FUGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT. 
Fourth Edition. With Analytical Index . sins sl- 
9t8s@ ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Fugue” ... -/6 


9:86 FUGAL ANALYSIS: A caeees . 


‘*Fugue.”’ Being a Collection of gee aie into Sees and 





Analyzed. Second Edition oe 5/- 
9187. M USICAL FORM. By EBENEZER PRovtT. 
Fourth Edition, with Analytical Index .., me s/- 
g187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Musical Form” ... -/6 
_— A FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 
Form.” Third Edition, with Analytical Index ... wo = 5/- 





HE ORCHESTRA: 





9189. 
Vol. I., The a of the ~peeenetarmed TS, 
Second Edition s/- 
9190. Vol. IL, ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. “Second 
Edition’ ... s/- 
“A grand result of laborious research, poken opinion, and wide knowledge.”— 





Musical Standard, May gth, 1892. 
“It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s labours in the important 
series of theoretical books from his pen now being issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
he labours of Mr. Prout in placing a -considered series of works on the 

various branches of the art of making music deserve —— recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not nee thorough but, to use a modern expression, 
‘up to date’; so that the “yo ~ guided by Mr, Prout finds himself in the hands of one 
who can be learned without bei vier: and — fails to — that. which is —— 
and useful through the medium o! which is th P usical 
News, May oo 1892. 





“...As t-books, Mr. Prout’s th tical will doubtl 
take the eeulien of standard works." —Dat/y Rat March 17th, 1893. 

‘All these books have been heartily welcomed by musicians, and have become 
standard pad in this and other countries.”"—Sristol Times, October 21st, 1893. 

= the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued.”— 
Weebly Digon January 7th, 1894. 

‘* The motto on all of Mr. Prout’s treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made easy.’ 
Thanks to him, students can now really acquaintance with the works of all 
the acknowledged masters, ancient and modern, wichout the trouble and expense 
entailed r the purchase and study of the scores,”—Astenaum, April 14th, 1894. 

v, he mont pipetinnl ow series of text-books ou the —— of musical 
theory p= plac public.”—Athenzum, August 9th, 1890. 

. ++ A monumental series or educational bine ye etn 

“. . . In its way an epoch-mar! if not an epoch-making achieveme: 





b unprec 
lished by Messrs. Augener, and of this series I am inclined to r it as the a t 
valuable. . . . His book is a mine of information.”—Saturday R , Oct. r2th, on 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; £s ~ so Burlington Street ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, Lond 





FRANKLIN PETERSON’S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS, 
LEMENTS OF MUSIG. 6th Edition. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9191. Bound, net, 1s. 


A* INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


THEORY. A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Music,” and intended 
ped on the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 
Edition. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9192. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, rs. 6d. 


IANIST’S HANDBOOK. 
A Theoretic Companion to Practice. 








: SECOND EDITION. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 10101. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d, 
Chapter I. ‘The Pianoforte. 
Il, Technical Studies, Practice of Exercises. 
III. Reading and Practice of New Pieces. 
IV. Accompanied Melodies, 
V. Values of Notes. 
VI. Playing from Memory. Reading at Sight. 


— i. 
VIL. y Denaiiee 


VILL. Mates fenke, Whats the Key? 
IX. Fingering, 
X. Ornamental Chromatic Notes. 
XI. Ornaments and Grace Notes. 

‘“‘ The aim of this book is to preserve in a form convenient for reference the 
notabilia that a competent teacher would be likely to give to a junior pupil 
in the course of his teaching. The points | are stated with that clearness 
and simplicity which marked the author's ‘Elements of Music,’ and will 
certainly be helpful to any student who cares enough about acquiring a 
good style to listen to advice. The various difficulties of technique are 
— with a just ee from the beginner’s standpoint: the remarks 

np part-playing are particu arly good. We are glad also to see that the 
subjects of sight reading and neon, pieces to memory are not 
forgotten.” — University Correspondent, April, 1899. 


PART II. 
Augener's Edition, No. to102. Cr. 8v0. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 
Chapter XII. nog ing—Subjects or Themes, 
XIIL ariation. 
XIV. fs wenn vores and Part-Playing. 
XV. Counterpoint. XVI. Imitation and Canon. 
XVII. Musical Form, XVIIL. Musical Forms. 
XIX, Sonata. XX. Second Movement of a Sonata 
XXI. Third Movement of a Sonata, 
XXII. Last Movement of a Sonata. 
XXIII. Trio—Quartet-—Symphony—Concerto, 
XXIV. Other Instrumental Forms. XXV. Fugue. 
XXVI., XXVII. History of Music. 

** Composition, form, and history form the contents of this Second Part. 
Every student of the pianoforte who cares enough about his work to wist 
to understand the plan and structure of the pieces he plays, and to know 
something of the places in history of the classical composers, should cer- 
tainly procure a . The examples are all taken from compositions that 
the student is likely to meet with in the first few years of his work. The 
sonata form is poe very fully; and all the devices in ordinary use, 
both structural contrapuntal, are well brought out. Several short 
complete of diff types are fully analysed. Although the 
examples are mostly taken from ——- Prony + resem the work will be 
useful to others besides those who make the pianoforte their principal 
study; as tt brings together in a compact oie a mass of information that 
no musician should neglect, but which he might otherwise have to glean 
Srom a number of text-books.’’—University Speuntandend, May, 1900. 

‘* The volume under review is a cleyer, original, and exceedingly service- 
able publication. Nothing, for instance, will be found wanting in the 
matter of clearness of statement. @ several chapters on form, etc., are 
really quite attractive reading. The ey would succeed in interesting anyone 
with alo love of great music.” —Musical Standard, February roth, 1900. 


ATECHISM OF MUSIC. Second Edition. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 10103. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 2s. 

“ Mr. Franklin Peterson, whose previous contributions to the educational 
literature of music are familiar to students and teachers, has prepared a new 
handbook entitled ‘A Catechism of Music.’ The method pursued is that of 
question ani answer, The writer follows the natural order in musical in- 
struction, beginning with the simplest facts regarding notation, _ tempo, 
scales, &c., and working on to modulation, or t and 
It is essentially a practical book, written by a teacher who Ses learned by 
experience the needs and difficulties of students, and who knows how to put 
things simply, lucidly, and accurately, and as such it may be commended to 
the attention both of teachers and of taught. Without professing to be in 
any way exhaustive, it contains sufficient to equip anyone witha good work- 
ing knowledge of the essentials of musical knowledge. In formulating the 
questions and answers Mr, Peterson has not forgotten the needs of students 
preparing for examination, Altogether the ‘Catechism’ may be welcomed 
as a thoroughly serviceable manual.” — The Scotsman, October 22nd, 1900. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
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Paper of English manufacture, 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (& 2 mains). 


BACH, J. S. Sarabande from the first French Suite. 
Edited and fingered by Eric Kuhlstrom, C, . 

— Siciliano from the 4th Sonata for Violin and 
Pianoforte, arranged and fingered by Eric Kuhl- 
strom. C. ove 

—— Siciliano from the 2nd Sonata for. Flute 
and Pianoforte, arranged and fingered by Eric 


Fditton 
Number. 


Kuhlstrom. C. ove 
BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. Rondeau a la 
Polonaise. Op. 37. C. 


DORN, EDOUARD. Heart's Darling. Serenade 
by Conradi, Transcription 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. Holiday March. 
— Waltz. Easy piece 
6177 GURLITT,C. 39 Melodious Pieces ‘for Beginners. 
Op. aa7. C.... oe =e 
HANDEL, G. F. Largo. Aria, “ Ombra mai fu," 
—— by Eric Kuhlstrom. C. a 
— Thesame. Easy arrangement by E. Pauer. C. 
8181 HILLIGER, H. 10 Studies, introductory to those 
of J. B. Cramer, A. Schmitt, etc. Revised, 
phrased, and fingered by O. Thiimer. C. net 
8183 HORVATH, G. 10 technical and melodic studies 
(Technisch-melodische Etiiden). Op. 39. C. ret 
8t9t KIEL, F. 1r2Canons, Op 1 C. ... a, 
6519 KOHLER, L. Mechanical and Technical Piano- 
forte Studies, as daily exercises for pianists of 
all grades, Revised and eraeee by Eric 
Kuhlstrom. C. Complete a <<. 
6519a-¢ The same, in 3 books ... each, net 
KULLAK, TH. Perles d’écume, Fantaisie-Etude. 
Arranged in brilliant, yet not difficult, a by 
O. Thiimer, 
8289 PAUER, E,. 24 Short Preludes in ‘all mejor and 


minor keys. C. o« ae 
8357 REINECKE, CARL. Leichte ‘Clavierstiicke. Easy 
Pieces, suitable as first lessons. Op. 252. C. net 


THUMER, O. New School of Studies: A Col- 
lection of Progressive Studies in all styles, from 
the most elementary up to concert standard ; 
selected, edited, and fingered.. C. :— 

6601 Book I. Preliminary Grade (44 Studies by C. 
Gurlitt, Bertini, Burgmiiller, Lemoine, and 
Duvernoy) ae net 

6602 BookII. Elementary Grade (34 Studies by Kéhler, 
Czerny, Gurlitt, Lemoine, Burgmiiller, Bertini, 
Loeschhorn, and M. Lee net 

6603 Book III. Higher Elementary ‘Grade, Series I. (24 
Studies by Duvernoy, Czerny, E. Pauer, Loesch- 
horn, Gurlitt, Lemoine, — Burgmiiller, and 
Bertini) is ae ae 

6604 Book 1V. Higher Elemen’ Grade, Series II. 
(25 Studies by Duvernoy, Czerny, Bertini, Stre- 

lezki, Mayer, Hiinten, Heller, and Burgmiiller) 
net 

Book Va. Lower Intermediate Grade, Series I. 

(20 Studies by Czerny, Duvernoy, Bertini, Loesch- 
horn, A. Krug, E. Pauer, and Heller) ... net 

Book V4, Lower Intermediate Grade, Series I. 

(20 Studies by Heller, Czerny, Duvernoy, Kalk- 
brenner, Burgmiiller, Laubach, Bertini, A. 
Schmitt, Berens, Loeschhorn, and E. Pauer). net 
Book Via. Lower Intermediate Grade, Series II. 
(18 Studies by Czerny, E.- Pauer, Loeschhorn, 
A. Schmitt, KGhler, Bertini, Strelezki, J. Schmitt, 
Kalkbrenner, Laubach, Heller, and Moszkowski) 
net 





Novelties of Augener & Co. 
published within the last quarter (continued). 

Edition 

Number. & de 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 
6963¢ — CARL, = Sonata, in B niinor. 


eee eee eee mt r— 
ORGAN. : 


LEMARE, EDWIN H. Cecilia, A series of trans- 
criptions :— 
No. 8. A. Strelezki. Nocturno in A 
» 9 ——  Barcarolle.. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


113t1a-/ ARIOSTI, A. 6 Sonatas (Lezioni) for Viola d'amore, 
transcribed by G, —e Nos, 1 and 2, in 
D; 3, in E minor; 4, in D; 5, in E minor; 
6 in D. ase each, net 1 — 
HANDEL, Logo. Aria, “«Ombra mai fu,” ar- 


ranged by R. Hofmann ..., 2 6 
MOFFAT, A. Six easy pieces, intended for young 
Violinists ja 5— 


7547. RIES, FERD. 3 Sonatinas (Emile Thomas) net 1 6 


7572 SCHMITT, J. 2 Sonatinas, (Emile Thomas) net 1 — 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
HANDEL. Largo. Aria, ‘‘Ombra mai fu,” ar- 


ranged for 2 Violins and Piano by R. Hofmann ... 3- 
HEIM, ERNST. Arena. A Collection of Duets for 
2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated :— 
Book Ia. First position. Easy duets in the most 
frequently used keys, by Blumenthal, Kalliwoda, 
and Mazas _... ~ ese 
SCHYTTE, L. Berceuse, arranged f for Viotone sllo 

and Pianoforte iis 3- 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


CONRADI, A. Heart’s Darling under the Vine- 
spread Roof. Serenade (Standchen) Song :— 
No. 1, in c (Germania, No. 665) _ 
»» 2, in A flat (Germania, No. 666) 

8888 HORROCKS, A. E. Six Action Songs, The words 
by May Gillington. In Staff and Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation 440 -. Met —6 

8941 MACKENZIE, A. c ” Thiee of " Shakespeare's 
Sonnets (“When in Disgrace,’’ ‘‘ The Forward 
Violet,” ‘* Shall I compare thee”). Op. so. 4to 

F net 2— 

MORGAN, R. ORLANDO. A Song-Garland. 

Op. 32. (Swedish Love Song ; Evening Song ; 
Chansonnette ; and The Streamlet. ) 4to:— 

8915 For Soprano or Tenor eco net 2 — 

8916 For Contralto or Baritone ee -- net 2— 

8959 SCHUBERT, FR, The Shepherd on the Rock. 

(Der Hirt auf dem Felsen.) Song with Pianoforte 
and Clarinet (or Violoncello) accompaniment. 
Op. 129. A.andG. gto... .. .. met r— 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


10103 PETERSON, FRANKLIN. Catechism of Music. 
Cr. 8vo, Second Edition ... ue net 2 — 
9183 PROUT, EBENEZER. Counterpoint : Strict and 
Free. Seventh Edition, with Analytical Index, 
Bound, net 5 ~ 
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AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W.; 
22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C, ; and 
6, NEw BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
Also to be had through 





ROBERT COCKS & Co,, 6, New Burlington Street, W, 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


CLARK, SCOTSON. Serenade by Conradi. Tran- 

scription i aie 

6105 COLERIDGE- TAYLOR, 's, “Incidental Music to 

‘*Herod” : Suite for Orchestra, Op. 47. Tran- 

scribed by. the Composer (No. 1, Processiona J; 

2, Breeze-scene ; 3, Dance; 4, Finale) net 

LISZT, FR. Schubert's Lieder. Transcribed. C.: 

No. 29. The Trout (Die Forelle). Revised and 

fingered by O. Thiimer ee 


THUMER, O. New School of Studies: a Col- 
lection of Progressive Studies in all styles, from 
the most elementary up to concert standard; 
selected, edited, and fingered. 

Book VId. Lower Intermediate Grade, Series II, 
(16 Studies by Czerny, Bertini, A. Schmitt, Heller, 
Kalkbrenner, E. Pauer, Bennett, and Loeschhorn) 

net 


Edition 
Number. 


6606 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


DE ANGELIS, G. Biondina. Mélodie, 


7347. DIABELLI, A. Sonatina in Gc, 
Thomas.. . 


Op. 10. 
Edited by Emile 
net 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HEIM, ERNST. Arena. A Collection of Duets for 
2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated :— 
11802a Book IIa. First position. Easy duets in major 
and minor (occurrence of easy double-stopping 
and chords) pach Gurlitt, Kalliwoda, — and 
Mazas net 


VOCAL. 

ABT, F, The Neckar and Rhine (Am Neckar, am 
Rhein), G.,670, ... net 

— In Silent Night (In dunkler Nacht). G.. ‘671. net 

8928 MOFFAT, ALFRED. The Minstrelsy of Ireland: 
200 Irish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 

arranged for voice with Pianoforte accompahiment, 

and supplemented with historical notes. Second 

Edition. Bound, net, 6s. In paper cover... 


BOOK ON MUSIC. 


g182a see EBENEZER. Key to the Exercises in 
— Its baetealae and Practice.” Fifth 
Edition .. = . Bound, net, 


net 





AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
Principal Depit of Foreign and English Music, 
and Publishing Business, 





Branches at 6, NEw BURLINGTON STREET, W., 
and 22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co,, and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited.” 


Telegraphic Address—-AUGENER, LONDON. 





INIATURE SONATAS 
FOR PIANOFORTE DUET. 


By CARL REINECKE. 
Augener's 
Edition. 
No. 6963@ No.1, ina 
69636 ,, 2, inG major 
6963¢ =,,._«:3, iN B minor.. a dis Non 
‘Carl Reinecke’s ‘ Three Scnines Miniatures’ are ineclansingiiy finished 
and resourceful in writing. ‘The ideas may often have been set forth in some- 
what the same phraseology, but with scarcely the particular Reinecke 
atmosphere. These piano duets distinctly deserve the fullest recommendation. 
They are easy, although one does not deny that they somewhat call for the 
exercise of a certain degree of interpretative experience.”—The Musical 
Standard, July 6, 1901. 
AUGENER & CO., London: 
199, Regent Street, W.; 6, New Burlington Street, W. ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 


\ LBUMS of Classics for the Young. 


4 Each containing about 30 Solos and 4 Duets, arranged for smal 
hands by E, Paver, with illustrated biography. 





Continental. 
Fingering. 
BAcH ... eos h 
BEETHOVEN ... 
HANDEL 
Haypn ' 
MENDELSSOHN 
Mozart 
ScHUBERT 
SCHUMANN ... 
WEBER 
Taj paper cover, 4to, each, net, 3 38. 
Edition with English fingering, bound in red cloth, each, net, 4s. 6d. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Strest, | E, nC. 
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